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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


GS Owing to an unprecedented in- 
crease in subscriptions, the delivery of 
Back Numbers of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
and HAarRPER’S BAZAR for 1876 will be 
somewhat delayed. They will be for- 
warded as soon as reprinted. 


HARPER’S MaGAZINE, WEERLY, 
AND BAZAR POSTAGE FREE. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’s BAZAR will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PostaGE 
PRreEraip by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 
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NEW STORY BY GEORGE ELIOT. 


— — 


Te A new Serial Story by this admired and 
fopular author will begin in the February Num- 
ber of HARPER'S MAGAZINE, under the tille of 


“DANIEL DERONDA.” 


/t is a story of English life, and it will be contin- 
ued inmonthly parts. The title of Book I, of the 
story is *“* THE SPOILED CHILD.” 


Ce Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY contains another installment of 


“THE DEVIL’S CHAIN,” 
By EDWARD JENKINS, M.P., 


Author of “Ginx's Baby,” etc. This striking 
Temperance Story increases in interest as it pro- 
Eresses. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY. 


A SIGNIFICANT DEBATE. 


HE late amnesty debate in the House 

of Representatives has hdd several very 
distinct results. It has shown the extraor- 
dinary parliamentary skill of Mr. BLAINE. 
It has satistied those who thought him too 
timid that he has plenty of pluck. It has 
given an opportunity for stating the exact 
truth in regard to the war prisons and pris- 
oners—an opportunity which General GAR- 
FIELD admirably improved. But, chief and 
most important of all, it has revealed the 
real spirit both of the Northern and South- 
ern Democracy, and has aroused the country 
to the perception that human passions and 
political purposes are not changed because 
of a “Centennial” year. The peril of this 
country since the war has been that in the 
natural magnanimity toward a defeated en- 
emy, and the equally natural wish that the 
war should be as if it had not been, the nec- 
essary facts of the situation would be for- 
gotten, and the essential gains of the strug- 
gle risked. -A contest so vat and radical 
does not pass like a summer shower. It 
is not vindictiveness, nor sectionualism, nor 
hostility to a real return of good feeling, 
but common-sense and wise statesmansbhip 
which demand that the convictions and 
principles and policy which triumphed 
should continue to control the national Ad- 
ministration—to control it not for a section- 
al or partisan advantage, but justly, firmly, 
and generously for the common welfare. 
Whatever, therefore, serves properly to pre- 
vent the renewed ascendency in the gov- 
ernment of the Democratic party, or “the 
South,” is an advantage for liberty and 
progress. This is not to declare for Repub- 
lican success at any cost, because only con- 
stant reliance upon the intelligence and 
morality and patriotism of the country can 
secure that success. The way to defeat the 
Democracy is not to sustain the Republican 
party under all circumstances, whether it is 
wisely or madly led, but to insist that it 
shall be worth sustaining. 

The facts of the late debate were very 
simple. The Democratic leader, Mr. Ran- 
DALL, to make capital for his party, moved 
a general amnesty. It was a party parlia- 
mentary stroke. But knowing and fearing 
his antagonist, Mr. BLAINE, Mr. RANDALL 
moved the previous question, which cuts 
off debate. This, which he hoped would 
be bis safety, proved to be his ruin. From 
that moment Mr. BLAINE had Mr. RANDALL 
and the whole Democratic House at his 
will. Mr. BLarxe’s amendment to except 
JEFFERSON DAVIS was a counter parlia- 
mentary stroke of the most masterly kind. 
Mr. RANDALL was afraid to accept it, be- 


cause he knew that the Northern wing of 
his party would not wish to vote in favor 
of Davis, while the Southern wing would 
not vote against him; and his only course 
was to insist upon the previous question, 
which left him in the absurd position of 
absolutely refusing to entertain an amend- 
ment, and of forcing through a most impor- 
tant measure under the gag. He persisted, 
lost control of his own bill, and precipitated 
a debate of such infinite damage to his own 
party that the Speaker is said to have re- 
ceived more than a hundred telegrams from 
Northern Democrats praying him to stop it. 

Mr. BLAINE’S speech made the Democratic 
position a thousand times more uncomfort- 
able. If the Northern Democrats were re- 
luctant, for party purposes, to seem to favor 
JEFFERSON Davis when his name only was 
mentioned, the party danger was enormous- 
ly increased when his crimes were vividly 
described and the ghastly memories of An- 
dersonville were revived. But, notwith- 
standing, the instant Mr. BLAINE had ended, 
Mr. Cox, a Northern’ Democrat, innocently 
deepened the effect of the ex-Speaker’s as- 
sault by springing up and showing that the 
old disgraceful subservience of the North- 
ern to the Southern Democrats survives as 
strong as ever. He went down on his knees 
before the old masters of his party, and his 
speech was in effect a deprecation of their 
probable wrath, and an illustration of the 
familiar superserviceable Northern Demo- 
cratic zeal to show itself more Southern than 
the South. His speech was of such @ char- 
acter that even the correspondent of the 
Springfield Republican, a paper which sup- 
ported the Democratic candidate in 1272, 
said, indignantly : 

** Biatne and Morton are bent on ‘drawing ont’ the 
rebel and the old ‘ Copperhead,’ and Cox came out in 
rome parts of his speech in the old, mean, dirty style. 
Ile flattered the ‘ Confederates ;’ he sneered at the ‘ col- 
ored brother.’ * The colored troops fought nobly!’ he 
said, in his most facetious style, and one hundred Cop- 
perheads and seventy rebels laughed and cheered at the 
top oftheir voices. Cox was on the right side of the 
quarrel in some respects, and yet the tone of his speech 
was simply villainous. When he was through, the 
feeling came over me stronger than ever that the suc- 
cess of the Democratic party next fall is impossible, 
for the simple reason that no gentleman, no Christian, 
no philanthropist, can vote with it. The leaders all 
sneer at ‘the darky.’ These Southern men for the 
mo+t part despise him, and are not willing to give him 
his rights. I know that I do no injustice to the seven- 
ty ex-rebels in the House when I say that, one and all, 
they despise the black man asacitizen. They accept 
his citizenship simply because they can’t belp it. Now 
no man at the North who ever was a Republican, or 
who has a spark of manhood, can ever join such a par- 


ty. What becomes of the black man under its rule 2?” - 


Mr. Cox was followed by Mr. HIL1, of 
Georgia, whose speech showed the quality 
of Southern Democratic “acquiescence.” It 
was a fierce attack upon the humanity of 
the government during the war, denying 
the truth about Andersonville—a truth of 
which the starved, stricken, idiotic wrecks 
of human beings which were returned from 
that slaughter-pen have left no Northern 
man in donbt—and defiantly declaring that 
the South had come back into the Union, 
and come to stay. 

In the course of Mr. HILL’s speech Mr. 
BLAINE quoted a resolution offered by him 
in the Confederate Congress, that every 
Union soldier found within the Confederate 
lines should be put to death as instigating 
insurrection. General GARFIELD forcibly 
and conclusively showed the gross misstate- 
ments of Mr. HILL, and Mr. BLaInE followed 
him, pitilessly crushing poor Mr. Cox under 
his own old speeches acknowledging the 
crimes of Andersonville, and exposing Mr. 
Hitt by showing him from the record to 
have been one of the most sanguinary and 
relentless of rebels. Mr. BANKS made a 
speech of the “ conciliatory” kind, and Mr. 
SEELYE, calling attention to the fact that 
Mr. Hitt did not deny Mr. BLaInr’s charges 
about Andersonville, maintained that tech- 
nically JEFFERSON Davis could not be ex- 
cluded from amnesty on account of inhu- 
manity. Several Democrats tried to make 
matters smoother for the Southern brethren. 
Mr. Cox shouted to Mr. BLAINE to “ dry up,” 
and called him the “honorable hyena from 
Maine ;” and finally, by a parliamentary 
stroke as keen as that which opened the de- 
bate, Mr. BLAINE closed it by leaving the 
Democratic party in the position of refusing 
the chance of free speech and amendment 
upon a public measure of great significance, 
and of having asserted by the mouth of a 
leading Southern Representative that the 
government had been odiously cruel in the 
prosecution of the war. That Mr. HiLr did 
not taunt the minority as LINCOLN’s hire- 
lings and minions was probably an act of 
pure grace. The ferocity of his feeling to- 
ward the antislavery sentiment that sus- 
tained the war was shown in the conclusion 
of his speech, in the precise tone and man- 
ner of the old slave-holding insolence that 
always dominated a Democratic Congress, 
and it revealed how relentless and intense 
is the Southern Democratic hatred of the 
spirit and power that triumphed in the war, 
and have made the Union a charter and bond 
of liberty and equal rights. 


There has been an effort upon the part 
of the Northern Democratic press to belittle 
Mr. HILL as an irreconcilable and fire-eater, 
and to insist that he does not fairly repre- 
sent the feeling of the ex-Confederates or 
of the Democratic party. Yet, almost at the 
very hour of Mr. HILL’s speech in Congress, 
Mr. Lucius Quintus Curtius LAMAR, who 
is constantly cited as the type of the most 
moderate and reasonable Southern senti- 
ment, was saying to the Democratic caucus 
of the Mississippi Legislature: 

“All that I can say is that, as a Southern man, a 
Georgian by birth and education, and a Mississippi- 
an by adoption in my earliest manhood, I came to 
thank this Convention of Southern men, descendants 
of Southern ancestors, for having committed into my 
hands the right, the honor, and the sovereignty of your 
State. By your unrestricted and unrestrained suffrage 
I am elected to an office adorned by the genius and 
statesmanship of a Brown and a Davis.” 

What does all this show but Mr. LAMar’s 
consciousness that, when he is not speaking 
for a Northern audience, he must utter the 
feeling which, whether he personally holds 
it or approves it or not, he knows to be in 
the hearts of those around fim? and that 
feeling, not Mr. LAMAR’s careful words in 
Congress, makes up the opinion of “the 
South,” which a Democratic success would 
restore to power. We do not deplore a 
debate which has so plainly revealed the 
real position and tendency of parties, and 
which shows the imperative necessity of 
the suecess of the Republicans in the elec- 
tion of this year. The speech of Mr. HILL 
has doubtless decided thousands of waver- 
ing and doubting voters that the Repub- 
lican candidates must be sustained, if they 
are such—and such they doubtless will be 
—as every patriotic and honest man can 
support. The strength of the Democratic 
party is now, as it has been for many a 
year, in the South. In the Administration 
it would be controlled by the most positive 
and resolute sentiment of the South, before 
which it has cringed for a generation, and 
of that sentiment Mr. HILL is a characteris- 
tic representative. 


AN UNPLEDGED DELEGATION. 


THERE has been a great deal said by the 
Republican press of New York upon the 
question whether the delegation to the Na- 
tional Convention should be pledged or not, 
and the Troy Times remarks, sententiously, 
that if Mr. CONKLING wishes the delegation, 
he can have it. But the discussion itself 
makes this exceedingly positive assertion 
very doubtfnl. There is an immense body 
of Republicans in New York who, while 
gladly acknowledging the admirable abil- 
ities and faithful partisan service of Mr. 
CONKLING, do not prefer him as a Presiden- 
tial candidate. Every Republican in the 
State who talks with his neighbors knows 
that he is by no means the universal or the 
general choice. There are other gentlemen 
in the State and out of it who have very 
warm and urgent friends, and all these pref- 
erences will be represented in the State Con- 
vention, unless the friends of Mr. CONKLING 
should be able to prevail in every district, 
and so carry the Convention. Those in the 
State Convention who prefer other candi- 
dates will undoubtedly be frank and 4eso- 
lute in the expression of their preferences. 
This would necessarily prevent a unanimous 
instruction, and an instruction to the na- 
tional delegation which is not unanimous 
is more hurtful to a candidate than advan- 
tageous. To say that Mr. CONKLING can 
have the delegation if he desires it, is vir- 
tually to assert that he is the sole candidate 
of New York Republicans, in the sense that 
Mr. SEWARD was in 1860, Mr. LINCOLN in 
1864, and General GRANT in 1868 and 1872. 
Aud this, as every body familiar with the 
politics of the State knows, is not true. 

There is anothér consideration which has 
been overlooked in the discussion, and that 
is the authority of the Convention to in- 
struct at all. In case of a unanimous prefer- 
ence this, of course, is not a question which 
arises. But although the form of appoint- 
ment of delegates to the National Conven- 
tion rests with the State Convention, the 
actual practice is that as the national dele- 
gates represent districts, they are selected 
by the districts and reported to the Conven- 
tion, which confirms them without debate 
and of course. The delegation from any dis- 
trict having selected its national delegate, 
it would be a very extraordinary act if any 
member of the Convention should move to 
substitute another person for the delegate 
so named. If, for instance, the delegation 
of the First District, which is upon Long and 
Staten islands, should name a national dele- 
gate from that district to Cincinnati, and a 
member of the Convention from Chautauqua 
County, having united jn naming his own 
national delegate, should propose to correct 
the action of the First District, the delega- 
tion from every other district would at once 
resent it. The delegate to the National Con- 
venfion is thus really selected by the dis- 
trict. He represents the wishes of that dis- 


trict, and is honorably bound to use his 
discretion in securing the nomination of the 
candidate who is the preference of that dis- 
trict. 

The night before the meeting of the Chi- 
cago Convention of 1860, which nominated 
Mr. LINCOLN, the New York delegation met, 
and a motion was offered that the chairman 
should cast the entire vote for Mr. SEWARD 
at each call. Two members of the delega- 
tion objected, not that they were not in 
favor of Mr. SEWARD, for they united in the 
three votes for him, but because they de- 
clined to receive instructions from their fel- 
low-delegates, and, as representatives of dis- 
tricts, reserved their discretion. The same 
action would doubtless be taken by many 
delegates this year if the State Convention 
should undertake to bind them to vote in 
the National Convention for a candidate 
whom they did not prefer, or when they 
were already instructed for another. If the 
delegation of any district in the State Con- 
vention should designate its national dele- 
gate and request him to support a certain 
candidate in the National Convention, and 
then the State Convention should instruct 
him to support another, he would probably, 
and properly, prefer to obey the wishes of 
his own district rather than those of other 
districts. On what good ground, under such 
circumstances, could the delegates of St. 
Lawrence and Cattaraugus assume to in- 
struct those of Queens and Suffolk? And 
if the State Convention, by a majority vote, 
should instruct the entire delegation to vote 
for Mr. CONKLING, for instance, in the Na- 
tional Convention, what would it do if a 
dozen district delegates should rise and say 
that they had been differently instructed by 
their own districts, which had selected them 
as delegates? Indeed, if a single delegate, 
named by his district and uninstructed by it, 
should decline to be bound by the instruc- 
tion of the Convention, upon the ground 
that he did not represent the State, but the 
district, the Convention could do nothing. 

While, therefore, there is so great a dif- 
ference of opinion in regard to candidates 
as in New York, it would be the height of 
folly for the State Convention to attempt 
to declare its preference for any particular 
candidate, or to bind the delegation to act 
unitedly in his support. ‘There is the fur- 
ther mischief in such a course that it is gen- 
erally understood that the vote of the del- 
egation shall be at the disposition of the 
candidate to throw for another if he ehould 
himself decide to withdraw. This is a busi- 
ness in which no man worthy to be a ce!- 
egate will take part. If the vote of New 
York or of any State is to be thrown in the ® 
nominating Convention at the will of any 
one man, let that man be sent to the Con- 
vention, and the delegation stay at home. 
These considerations receive great weight 
from the fact that the Republican party, to 
carry the country with the hearty consent 
and aid of the most patriotic men, must 
show itself truly free and independent of 
influences which have heretofore so serious- 
ly crippled it. But those influences will 
struggle to secure the party control by the 
old and familiar methods, and to this cat- 
egory belongs the project of pledging the 
delegation to a certain candidate. The ob- 
ject of New York Republicans, it seems to 
us, should be that in the National Conven- 
tion the voice of the wisest and most patri- 
otic men of the party in the State, and not 
the voice of those who are known merely 
as politicians and managers, shall be heard. 
To this end the delegates to the State Con- 
vention should steadily refuse to bind them- 
selves or to be bound to the wishes of any 
individual or his friends. The National 
Convention is to consult for the benefit of 
the whole country through the ascendency 
of the party, and it should be as untram- 
meled as possible. 


THE SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Gr_movr, the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction in New York, has just sub- 
mitted his annual report to the Leyislature, 
and it contains some suggestions which de- 
serve the attention of every friend of the 
common-school system. The only consti- 
tutional provision in regard to the schools 
is this: 

“The capital of the common-school fund, the capi- 
tal of the literature fund, and the capital of the United 
States deposit fund, shall be respectively preserved in- 
violate. Therevenue of the said common-schoo!l fund 
shall be applied to the support of common schools ; 
the revenue of the said literature fund shall be applied 
to the support of academies; and the sum of twenty- 
five thousand dollars of the revenues of the United 
States deposit fund shall each year be appropriated to 
and made part of the capital of the said common- 
echool fand.” 


The annual income of the common-school 
fund amounts to about one hundred and 
eighty thousand dollars. This is the whole 
sum secured by the Constitution for the 
maintenance of the schools, while the actu- 
al sum expended for their annual support 


| is about twelve million dollars. This large 
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amount is secured mainly by legislation ; 
and if at any time under any hostile influ- 
ence the Legislature should choose to omit 
the necessary legislation, the twelve thou- 
sand common schools of the State would be 
closed. The law of 1867 provides for an 
annual tax of one mill and a quarter upon 
the equalized valuation of the real and per- 
sonal estate of each county for the support 
of the schools, and a law of 1°64 empowers 
the voters of school districts to raise money 
for teachers’ wages. But these laws may at 
any moment be repealed. In such a com- 
munity as the State of New York this is not, 
indeed, very probable. But as the free un- 
sectarian common school is one of the most 
vital and fundamental guarantees of the 
public welfare, which should not be exposed 
to any avoidable danger or risk, we cordial- 
ly approve the recommendation of the Su- 
perintendent that the State Constitution be 
so amended as to make the maintenance of 
such a system obligatory. The time to do 
this is when every body agrees that it ought 
to be done, and there should be no opposi- 
tion to the amendment already introduced 
in the Legislature. 

The Superintendent also alludes at some 
length to the law of 1875, which provides 
that the State certificates of the competen- 
cy of teachers should be issued by the Su- 
perintendent only upon examination. This 
is the law that Governor TILDEN mentions 
in his message as repealing the “ Gray Nuns 
Act,” which gave privileges to one corpora- 
tion in the State not granted to any other 
of the same kind. This was a special act, 
and although it is claimed that it was re- 
pealed by the later law, Mr. GILMOUR recom- 
mends that it be specially stricken from the 
statute-book, and Senator promptly 
reported the bill offered for that purpose. 
But the Rey. Dr. Crooks has pointed out 
something to which our attention had been 
already called. It is that the original act 
of incorporation of the Gray Nuns Seminary 
—of which the law of last year, which has 
been so universally condemned, is a mere 
amendment — bestowed enormous special 
privileges of another kind. As Dr. Crooks 
truly says, Governor TILDEN may state that 
the amendment has been abrogated by the 
act of 1875, but the original act remains, 
with all its special grants, and that fact 
Governor TILDEN does not mention. The 
original Gray Nuns Act authorizes them to 
establish their buildings any where in the 
State, under no restriction, and to accumu- 
late unlimited real estate. But if other re- 
ligious schools are incorporated, they are 
restricted to place and income. This is a 
signal and characteristic illustration of the 
suffering and martyrdom to which Cardi- 
nal M‘CLOSKEY intimated in a recent speech 
that his Church is exposed to in this country; 
the truth being, as the passage of the orig- 
inal Gray Nuns Act in 1871, and of the amend- 
ment last spring, by unanimous legislative 
consent, illustrates, that politicians of every 
party are constantly anxious to propitiate 
the Catholic vote, and show a partiality to 
the Roman Church which, were it shown to 
any other sect, every party newspaper in the 
country would most vigorously denounce. 

The Rochester Democrat, in a late article, 
observes, in speaking of the Roman Church 
as if it were in some way oppressed : 

** As a Church her rights are just as sacred as those 
of any other denomination. Her right to development 
can not be fettered. She is and must be as free to 
erect her altare and to attract worshipers to her shrines 


as the Church which was founded on Plymouth Rock, 
or that which was consolidated by Archbishop Lavp.” 


Has this right ever been questioned? Was 
there ever, or is there now, any hostile feel- 
ing whatever toward the Roman ecclesias- 
tics, except as they have made insidious war 
upon the most cherished American imstitu- 
tions? Does the Democrat know any relig- 
ious sect which has been more uniformly 
favored than that of Rome, or any religious 
body which every interest is more careful 
not to offend? On the other hand, has the 
Roman Church, in any country where it had 
any considerable power, ever been remark- 
able for its respect of the rights of others, 
or of religious or political liberty? Let the 
ecclesiastical power of that Church abandon 
its aggressive attitude toward the common 
schools and renounce political projects, and 
it will be regarded with no more suspicion 
than the Baptist, the Methodist, the Presby- 
terian, or any other denomination. At the 
close of the very speech in which he states 
that his Church is persecuted in this coun- 
try, Cardinal M‘CLOSKEY e®borts his hearers 
to stand “firm to the principle of securing 
Catholic education for Catholic children,” 
implying that somebody is opposing it. But 
who objects that Catholic children should 
have Catholic education? Certainly no 
State, or county, or city, or church, or sect, 
or community in this country. Nobody any 
where or under any pretense objects to the 
proposition for which the cardinal begs his 
followers to stand firm. But what honest, 


patriotic American citizens do object.‘to, 
aud mean resolutely to withstand, is giving 


| Catholic education to Catholic children at 
the public expense. That is what the cardi- 
nal and his hierarchy desire, or else the dis- 
solution of the present unsectarian common- 
school system. The Catholic persecution 
consists in not being allowed to have their 
own way with the public schools, and in 
such acts as that incorporating the Gray 
Nuns, and in the vast gifts of money that 
the Roman Church has received in this and 
other States. It seems to us rather super- 
fluous to say of such a body that its right 
are as sacred as those of any other denom- 
ination. 


THE LATE INTERCOLLEGIAT 
LITERARY CONTEST. 


ALTHOUGH Harvard, Yale, and Columbia 
take no part in the intercollegiate contest 
of study, it can not be said that it is because 
the effort is unworthy the attention of the 
best students. The examinations of candi- 
dates in Greek and mathematics is not a 
matter of favor, nor is it one which, under 
such examiners as those of the recent com- 
petition, is likely to be superficial. Indeed, 
one of the good results of the contest was 
the discovery, announced by the examiners 
in mathematics, that the examination show- 
ed the methods of instruction pursued in 
the competing colleges to be antiquated and 
obsolete. This is a fact that would scarce- 
ly have been ascertained without such a 
competition. Certainly it would not have 
been so widely and authoritatively publish- 
ed as by the report of the intercollegiate 
contest in mathematics, signed by Profess- 
or NEWcOMB, Admiral DAvis, and P. 
S. Micute. The Greek examiners, Messrs. 
T. W. CHAMBERS, CHARLTON T. LEwts, and 
WILLIAM R. DimMMOcK, reported that their 
examination showed faithful study upon 
the part of the contestants, and that, with 
time and a fair stimulus of prizes, our col- 
leges would produce the most creditable 
Grecians. In such examinations, assuming 
the capacity and the fairness of the judges, 
of which in the late contest there could be 
no question, there is no chance of shirking, 
and the award is made strictly upon proved 
merit. The public prestige is an incentive 
to application and study, like that of the 
fellowship, or the special honor in the En- 
glish universities, and the kind of objection 
that is urged against the competition in ora- 
tory can not be alleged against that in hard 
study and actual, measurable acquirement 
of knowledge. If it shall be found, as now 
appears probable, that the contest offers a 
higher stimulus than that of the ordinary 
college course, it will be a real service. 

It will not have escaped attention that 


last year were borne off by one of the youn- 
gest universities in the country, and one 
which, for many reasons, has been the sub- 
ject of harsh, and even of jealous and illicit 
criticism. The award of the national land 
fund to the Cornell University and the un- 
sectarian provisians of its charter have not 
fostered a fraternal feeling for it in the 
breasts of other institutions. But its accu- 
mulated honors of this year have been by 
common consent honorably and legitimately 
won. On the day before the Saratoga re- 
gatta last July a Harvard rowing man of 
great. knowledge and sagacity, after care- 
fully watching the crews, their methods and 
their performance, said, ruefully but unhes- 
itatingly, “ Cornell is going to beat us all.” 
It did not win by any chance or good luck, 
but with perfect and acknowledged fairness. 
This was true in the recent literary compe- 
tition, in which Cornell carried off the first 
honor in Greek, the first in mathematics, a 
first prize in essay writing, and the second 
in oratory. This is a remarkable and most 
creditable result for the university. And it 
is the more so because Cornell is not exclu- 
sively nor even especially given to classical 
or rhetorical studies. Should the contest 
hereafter extend so as to include competi- 
tions in chemistry, organic and inorganic, 
the calculus, physics, civil and mechanical 
engineering, German, French, Spanish, or 
Italian literature, general literature, and 
constitutional history—studies which, as we 
know, are pursued with great thoroughness 
at Cornell—there can be little doubt that 
it would add to its honorable list of first 
prizes, and assert the excellence and variety 
of its course of study still more plainly. We 
remnember seeing last year the remark that 
President WHITE had done more,to injure 
advanced education than any man in the 
country. He didnot answer. But this year 
his boys seem to have answered for him. 
And his girls. We spoke last June of the 
opening of the Sage College for the female 
students at Cornell; and it is Mrs. IRVIN, late 
Miss Tuomas, of Cornell, who bore away the 
first prize in Greek in the late competition. 
The committee state in their report that 
their purpose was to make “a reasonable 
but not severe demand” upon the competi- 
tors. But we venture to believe that had 


both the muscular and mental honors of the | 
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lological and texfual criticism, “the female 
mind” would nof have shrunk from the trial. 
For all the colléges engaged, and for all who 
ask simply ay only fair play for women by 
providing tlfem the absolute equality of op- 
portunity which men enjoy, the result of the 
late intercgllegiate contest was peculiarly 
jeg and encouraging. 


Tus is the title of the new story by 
George Eliot, of which the first part will 


be published in Harper’s Magazine for Feb- 


ruary, and which will command even a more 
general and popular interest than Middle- 
march, the most remarkable of recent novels. 
Daniel Deronda is a tale of to-day, or of life 
within the last dozen years. The spell is 
laid upon the reader with the opening chap- 
ters in the succession of vivid scenes and 
clearly cut characters. There is no throng 
or confusion of persons, and each is drawn 
with that incisive skill and individuality, 
without eccentricity or extravagance, which 
show the master-hand. The movement is 
decidedly swifter and more positive than in 
Middlemarch, and the shrewd perception, the 
witty comment, the intellectual richness of 
resource, Which characterize the author are 
constantly and delightfully evident. The 
literary art of the book is such as the read- 
er, familiar with George Eliot’s tales, would 
expect. Her command of expression of the 
finest and most various shades of thought 
and feeling is unsurpassed. There is no 
waste, no padding; and a few felicitous 
strokes, as in the cartoons of the great 
painters, perfectly define her meaning. 

The stories otf George Eliot have been 
sometimes supposed to appeal rather to the 
thoughtful few than to the general public 
and the great world of novel-readers. But 
the sale of her works shows this supposi- 
tion to be ill founded. Middlemarch, her last 
story, sold very much more largely than 
any other novel lately published in the 
country, and was read by every body. In 
Daniel Deronda that great world of readers 
will find the love-story which it demands, 
told with resistless fascination. The hero- 
ine is a character which only the highest 
and most subtle skill could faithfally por- 
tray, and she is depicted so truly that the 
reader is conscious of being affected by her 
in the narration precisely as he would be in 
actual life and experience. And here, as he 
will perceive, lies “‘the moral,” upon which 
s0 many &@ man and woman insists in every 
work of art. A great writer, a great artist 
of any kind, is not very anxious about peint- 
ing a moral in his work. Indeed, works of 
art in any kind are great only as they con- 
form to what SHAKESPEARE calls “ nature ;” 
and as nature in this sense is every where 
and always moral, the more perfectly it is 
reproduced—that is, the greater the work 
is—the more moral. But those who require 
a palpable moral will not ask it in vain of 
Daniel Deronda, as they do not of Othello 
or Macbeth. The first part, which is an 
eighth of the story, brings the heroine into 
full prominence, and discloses some of the 
influences that are to affect the movement 
and the climax, but the final direction and 
detaiis of the movement are, of course, not 
yet revealed. 

It is pleasant to see how fully conscious 
George Eliot is of the responsibility laid 
upon her by her great fame. There is no 
trace of presumption or carelessness in her 
work; she is loyally faithful to her talent 
and her power. She stands to-day incon- 
testably at the head of the story-tellers of 
any country, and that is a position of im- 
mense and unequaled influence. The “ fe- 
male mind” seems to need no defense or 
vindication while George Eliot continues to 
write, and instructs and charms the world. 


PERSONAL. 


How pleasant to be “ represented’ in any 
prominent organization by one who is regarded 
by ‘‘all sorts and conditions of men’’ as a schol- 
ar and gentleman! Such is the man (and editor) 
who occupies the honorable position of presi- 
dent of the Centennial Commission, General Jo- 
R. Haw of Connecticut. In the war 
he was a gallant and successful soldier. Since 
then, descending from the editorial chair, he has 
honored and served Connecticut as Governor 
and member of Congress, and had a narrow es- 
cape from being elected to the United States 
Senate. That position is pretty sure to come 
to him hereafter. Our contemporary of the 
Graphic says, with entire truth: ** His personal 
reputation is very hich, and his name as stain- 
less as that of the knightly Bararp. He is cer- 
tainly the most prominent man in the State for 
the United States Senate—a position in which he 
would serve Connecticut as WILSON served Mas- 
sachusetts. Both as writer and speaker he is 
ready, accurate, earnest, and fervent. He be- 
lieves in ‘the gentleman in politics,’ and has an 
idea that righteousness is the highest expedi- 
ency. Courteous and conciliatory, he yet al- 
lows no minor interest to conceal the ends of 
justice. His management of the Centennial en- 
terprise has been marked by enthusiasm and dis- 
cretion, and to him is largely due its assured suc- 
cess. He is admirably fitted for any executive 
trust by a wide knowledge of affairs, strong busi- 


they applied a higher test of linguistic phi- | ness talent, inflexible decision, independence of 


party dictation, and a dominance of moral pur- 
pose inherited from those Puritan ancestors who 
emigrated to the Old North State.” 

—:The New York correspondent of the London 
Academy makes the following appreciative men- 
tion of the author of “‘ Betsey and I are Out:” 
** Among the youngest and most popular of our 


poets—I must say poets for the want of a better ° 


name—is WILL CaRLETON, a young Westerner. 
The best known of Mr. CARLETON’s poems is 
‘ Betsey and I are Out,’ which has been read in 
public by CuarLorre CusaM4w and other read- 
ers, and the authorship of whieh is disputed by 
a lady up in New England. As it is exactly in 
Mr. CaRLETON’S vein, and not at all like any 
thing she has since written—and I do not think 
that she ever wrote any thing before—her claim 
is not very substantial. Mr. CarLetTon’s writ- 
ings consist of farm ballads. His first book 

‘arm Ballads, reached a sale of fifty thousand 
copies in a very short time, and his second book, 
Farm Legends, although it has been published 
but a few weeks, has already sold a large edition. 
Mr. CARLETON’S style can hardly be called lit- 
erary. He has a certain grace that comes from 
earnestness, and he tells plain, homely stories 
that are the every-day experience of the people 
among whom he lives. While he will never 


‘rank very high as a poet, he will command a 


large audience 80 long as he confines himself to 
the pictures of farm life in the West, which he 
paints in rough but honest colors.” 

—The newspaper men of the country are quite 

ratified at the report that Donn Piatt, of the 

ashington or is among the heirs of the 
late Trmotuy Krnsy, of Cincinnati, who has left 
some $3,000,000. 

—General J. Merepita Reap, United States 
minister to Greece, is engaged upon a history of 
that country, which will occupy him for four or 
five years, and will be the fullest and most com- 
plete history of Greece ever published. 

—Mr. Mot.ery, the historian, has been elect- 
ed foreign associate of the French Academy of 
Moral and Political Science. 

—The bronze statue of Napo eon L, in the 
costume of a Roman emperor, has been success- 
fully raised to the top of the restored Vendéme 
Column. 

—President GRANT having been reported as 
mentioning Trinity Church, New York, as hav- 
ing enormous wealth not subject to taxation, 
General Joun A. Dix, comptroller of the cor- 
poration, addressed a letter to the President, in 
which he states. the following interesting facta 
in reference to its property: “It consists of 
church edifices, cemeteries, school-houses, an 
infirmary, a rectory, and several hundred city 
lots of ground, which, with the exception of a 
few used for parochial purposes, are leased part- 
ly for short.and partly for long periods. On the 
short leases the corporation pays the taxes; on 
the long leases the taxes are paid by the lessees, 
In September last I paid, as comptroller of the 
corporation, on the former, $46,043 41, and we 
estimate the amount paid on the latter $60,000, 
making over $100,000 paid to the city this year 
for taxes, besides a considerable sum for assess- 
ments. We pay taxes on every foot of ground 
used for secular purposes.” 

—The Rev. A. P. Peanopy, D.D., of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, recently delivered an ad- 
dress before the annual Convention of the Mas- 
sachusetts Teachers, in which he set forth the 
importance of popular education in its relations 
to our form of government, and dwelt with spe- 
cial emphasis upon the necessity of “the study 
of the great principles of moral law and the 
study af American history, or the fundamental 
facts of finance and the relations between la- 
bor and capital.”’ One éause of the neglect of 
this important, not to say essential, branch of 
popular education has been the want of a suit- 
able text-book, embracing in a small compass a 
clear, simple, and accurate exposition of the 
principles underlying our form of government, 
the duties of the citizen to the state, ete. This 
want bas been admirably supplied, at a time when 
it was most felt, by Harper's school edition of 
CHARLES Norpuorr'’s /olitics for Young Amer- 
icans, in which the whole subject is treated in a 
manner which commends the volume to young 
and old. An intelligent child of ten vears can 
understand it readily, and readers of mature age 
will find it the best hand-book of politics ever 
given to the public. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


An attempt was made in the House of Representa- 
tives, January 17, to resurrect the Amnesty Bill, but it 
fatied. Mr. White, of Kentucky, moved to suspend 
the rnles and vote on a bill excluding Jéfferson Davis, 
and also on an amendment striking out that exception. 
The vote on the motion being 165 to 110, or less than 
the required two-thirds, the measure was defeated.— 
On the same day Mr. Holman, of Indiana, introduced 
a resolation declaring arbitrary measures to resume 
specie payment unwise and impracticable, and in- 
structing the Finance Committee to report a bill, 
speedily, repealing the Specie Resumption Act. This 
motion also failed of the required two-thirds vote.— 
January 20, the Senate repealed the twenty-second 
joint rule In regard to counting the vote for President 
and Vice-President.—On the 2ist, eulogies on the late 
Vice-President Wilson were delivered in both Honses, 

Three new United States Senators were chosen dur- 
ing the week: James B. Beck (Democrat), Kentucky; 
8S. J. Kirkwood (Republican), lowa; and L. Q. C. La- 
mar (Democrat), Mississippi. 

General Beauregard has applied to Congress for the 
removal of his political disabilities. 

The Gray Nuns Act of 1875 was repealed by the New 
York State Assembly January 21. Only four members 
voted ayainst the repeal, viz., Galvin, Killian, Maller, 
and Slevin, Democrata. 

John F. Hartranft was inangurated Governor of 
Penneytvania January 18. 

The Republicans of Texas in State Convention, 
January 12, nominated Judge William Chambers for 
Governor. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tux French military commander at Marseilles, Jan- 
nary 18, prohibited a political banquet that was'to be 
iven in that city to M. Gambefta, on the ground that 
t would canese a public disturbance. 

Six Turkish battalions were routed between Ragusa 
and Trebigne, January 18, by the insurgents under 
General Peko, losing 300 killed and my! wounded. 
The insurgent loss was only thirty killed, but a large 
pumber were wounded. 

The Spanish archbishops and bishops have signed a 
petition to the king in favor of religious unity. Pas- 
torals have been issued by the bishops of Catalonia, 
S osea, and Burgos advising the people to vote fn 
the coming elections only for candidates who support 
unity. 
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WILLIAM THOMASSEN.—[From Puorocraru.] 


‘THE DYNAMITE MACHINE. 


In connection with the portrait of WiLLiam 
THomassex, the miscreant who plotted the de- 
struction of the steam-ship J/fose/, we give a plan 
of the infernal machine with which this fearful 
crime was to be accomplished. It appears that 
THOMASSEN went to a watch-maker in Vienna 
named Rinp, and ordered him to make a clock- 


work machine by which he could sever one thon- 
sand threads at one stroke, indicating that it was 
for a cotton-spinning apparatus. In the cylinder 
A was placed a spring, which THomassen ordered 
to be made as strong as possible. This spring, 
when wound up, causes the cog-wheels, set for a 
certain number of days, to rotate. Slowly and 
surely this terrible piece of mechanism creeps 
forward, till one day the wheel D is set in mo- 
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THOMASSEN’S INFERNAL MACHINE. 


tion, and the projecting stud E presses against 
the steel band F, which, being fixed in the bar G, 
presses it backward, and draws out the coiled 
spring H to its utmost tension. As the wheel D 
revolves, the stud E releases the band F, and with 
it the bar G. The spring H then leaps into ac- 
tion with intense energy, and shoots the point of 
the needle J with lightning-like velocity into the 
dynamite, which thereupon explodes. 

It was at first supposed that THomassen had no 
confederates in his awful plot against human life; 
but the investigations set on foot by the German 
police, and the disclosures made by correspond- 
ents of foreign journals, make it too clear that he 
must have worked with others, and that the de- 
struction of sailing vessels and steam-ships by 
means of infernal machines has been carried on 
for years. How many mysterious disappearances 
like that of the City of Boston may be attributed 
to this cause will probably remain a matter of 
conjecture; but there seems to be no room for 
doubt that the plan which, but for the premature 
explosion, might have accomplished the destruc- 
tion of the Mosel has been successfully attempted 
in other itistances. 


OLD PHILADELPHIA. 


On this page we give a view of what is now 
known as the Girard National Bank, in Third 
Street, Philadelphia, copied from an engraving 
made in 1800. The building, as shown by the in- 
scription, was commenced in 1795. It was com- 
pleted in 1798, and was occupied by the first 
Bank of the United States. In 1812 Srernen 
GirarD purchased the building, together with a 
large part of the bank stock, and commenced 
business as a private banker. He was active in 
securing the charter of the second United States 
Bank, memorable in the annals of President 
Jackson's administration. The building itself 
presents much the same appearance as when it 
was first erected; but the surroundings have 
marvelously changed with the growth of the city 
in population and wealth. If the sedate old farm. 
er in the engraving, who has driven in from the 
country with his sleepy-looking team and clumsy 
wagon, could be set down there alive to-day, he 
would be more bewildered thar’ Rip Van Winkle 
was on going into his native village after his lit- 


tle nap of twenty vears in the Catskills. 
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OLD PHILADELPHIA—THE BANK OF THE UNITED STATES, IN THIRD STREET.—[From an Otp Enoravine. | 
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CRIPPS, THE CARRIER. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Avruor or “ Tae Mar or Sxer,” Lorna Doonz,’ 
LoRRAINE,” FTO., ETO. 


Fesruary 5, 1876. ] 


CHAPTER XL. 
KNOCKER VERSUS BELL-PULL. 


THERE is, or was, a street in Oxford, near the 
ruias of the ancient castle, and behind the new 
county jail, where one of the many offsets of the 
Isis filters its artificial way beneath low arches 
and betwixt dead-walls ; and this street (partly de- 
stroyed since then) was known to the elder gen- 
eration by the name of “ Cross-Duck Lane.” Of 
course what remains of it now exults in an in- 
finitely grander title, though smelling thereby no 
sweeter. With that we have nothing to do; the 
street was “ Cross-Duck Lane” in our time. 

Here, in a highly respectable house, a truly re- 
spectable man was liv- 
ing, with his business ; 
and his family. “ Luke 
Sharp, gentleman,” was | 

| 


his name, description, 4a 
style, and title ; and he | 
was not by any means 
a bad man, so as to be 
an Attorney. 

This man possessed 
a great deal of in- 
fluence, having much 
house property; and 
he never in the least 
disguised his _ senti- 
ments, or played fast 
and loose with them. 
Being of a command- 
ing figure, and fine, 
straightforward aspect, 
he left an impression 
wherever he went of = 
honesty, vigor, and 
manliness. And he 
went into very good so- 
ciety, as often as he 
cared to do so; for 
although not a native 
of Oxford, but of un- 
known (though clearly 
large) origin, he now 
was the head, and in- 
deed the entirety, of a 
long-established legal 
firm. He had married wpe 
the daughter of the sen- 
ior partner, and bought 
or ousted away the rest; 
and although the le- 
gend on his plate was 
still “Piper, Pepper, 
Sharp, and Co.,” every 
one knew that the 
learning, wealth, and 
honor of the whole con- 
cern were now embod- 
ied in Mr. Luke Sharp. 
Such a man was under 
no necessity ever to 
blow his own trumpet. 

His wife, a fat and 
goodly person, Dorothy 
Piper of former days, 
happened to be the first 
cousin and nearest rela- 
tive of a famous man— 
Portwine Fermitage” 
himself; and his death 
had affected her very 
sadly. For she found 
that he had provided 
for himself a most pre- 
carious future, by un- 
just disposal of his 
worldly goods, which 
he could not come back 
to rectify. To his god- 
son, her only child and 
her idol, Christopher 
Fermitage Sharp, he 
had left a copy of Dr. 
Doddridge’s Expositor, 
and nothing else. A 
golden work, no doubt 
—but still golden pre- 
cepts fill no purse, but 
rather tend to empty 
it. Mrs. Luke Sharp, 
though a very good 
Christian, repacked and 
sent back the Expositor. 

If Mr. Sharp had been 
at home, he would not 
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this only added to the satisfaction with which 
they went home to their New-Year dinners. 

But Mr. Sharp, though of early habits, and hun- 
gry at proper seasons, was not preparing for his 
dinner now. He had ordered his turkey to be 
kept back, and begged his wife to see to it until 
he could make out and settle the import of a let- 
ter which reached him about one o'clock. It had 
been delivered by a groom on horseback, who had 
suffered some inward struggle before he had stoop- 
ed to ring the Attorney’s bell. @ For “ Cross-Duck 
House,” though a comfortable ‘place, was not of 
an aristocratic cast. The letter was short, and 
expounded little. 


“Srr,—I shall do myself the honor of calling 
upon you at four o’clock this afternoon, upon some 
important business. 

Obediently yours, RvssEL OVERSHUTE.”’ 

It is not-altogether an agreeable thing, even for 
a man with the finest conscience, such as Mr. 
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have let herdoso. He 

was full at all times 

of large, generous im- 

pulse, but never yet guilty of impulsive acts. It 
had always been said that his son was to have 
the bottled half pipe of gold, or the chief body of 
it, after the widow's life interest. Whereas now 
Mrs. Fermitage, if she liked, might roll all the 
bottles down the High Street. She, however, was 
a careful woman; and it was manifest where the 
whole of this Cote d'Or vintage would be binned 
away—to wit, in the cellars of Beckley Barton, 
with the key at Grace Oglander’s very pretty 
waist. Mr. Sharp at the moment could desery 
no cure; but still to show temper was a vulgar 
thing. 

Now upon the New-Year's Day of 1838, the bitter 
weather continuing still, and doing its best to grow 
more bitter, Mr. Sharp, being of a festive turn, 
had closed his office early. The demand for uni- 
versal closing and perpetual holiday had 
risen to its present height, and the cler 
familiar with the kindness of their 
scarcely expected such a premature relief. But 


was commanded to finish the cleaning of his gun 
—which was his chief delight—in his father’s 
closet adjoining the office, and to keep the door 
shut, unless called for. 

The lawyer was not kept waiting long. As 
the clock of St. Thomas struck. four, the shoes of 
a horse rang sharply on the icy road, and the of- 
fice bell kicked up its tongue with a jerk show- 
ing great extramural energy. “Let him ring 
again,” said Mr. Sharp; “I defy him to ring much 
harder.” 

The defiance was soon proved to be unsound ; 
for in less than ten seconds the bell, which had 
stood many vears of strong emotion, was visited 
with such a violent spasm that nothing short of 
the melting-pot restored its constitution. A piece 
clinked on the passage floor, and the lawyer was 
filled with unfeigned wrath. That bell had been 
ringing for three generations, and was the Palla- 
dium of the firm. 

“What clumsy clod-hopper,” cried Mr. Sharp, 
rushing out as if he saw nobody—* what beggar- 
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am generally taken for thirty-two. 
have guessed it so?” 

“Early thought, Sir, juvenile thought, and ad- 
vanced intelligence, make young people look far 
in front of their age. When you come to my 
time of life, young Sir, your thoughts and your 
looks will be younger. Now take thischair. Nev- 
er mind your boots; let them hiss as they will on 
the fender. I like to hear it—a genial sound—a 
touch of emery paper in the morning, and there 
Wwe are, ready for other boots. I have had men 
here, come fifty miles across country, as the crow 
flies, to see me, when the floods were out ; and go 
away with minds comforted.” 

“I have heard of vour skill in all legal points. 
But I am not come on that account. Quibbles 
and shuffles I detest.” 

“ Well, Mr. Overshute, I have met with a good 
deal of rudeness in my early days; before I was 
known, as I am now. It was worth my while to 
disarm it then. It is not so now, in your case. 
You belong to a very good county family ; and al- 
though you are commit- 
ted to inferior hands, 


How can you 


| if you had come in a 
friendly spirit, I would 
| have been glad to serve 
you. As it is, lean only 
request you to say what 
your purpose is, and to 
settle it.” 
Russel Overshute, 
with his large and 
| powerful eyes, gazed 
straight at Sharp; and 
| Mr. Sharp, who had 
| steely eyes—the best 
of all for getting on 
with—not very large, 
but as keen as need 
be, therewith answered 
complacently, and as if 
he saw hope of amuse. 
ment. 

“You puzzle me, 
Sharp,” said Overshute 
-~-about the worst thing 
he could have said; 
and he knew it before 
the words had passed. 

“IT am called, for 
the most part, ‘ Mister 
Sharp,’ except by gen- 
tlemen of my 9wn age, 
or friends whe entirely 
trust me. Mr. Russel 
Overshute, explain how 
I have puzzled you.” 

“Never mind «that. 
You would never under- 
stand. Have you any 
idea what has brought 
me here ?” 

“Yes, to be plain 
With if with you, I have. One 
of your least, but very 
oldest, tenants has been 
caught out in poaching. 
| You hate the game- 
laws; you area radical, 
ranter, and reformer. 

it You know that your 
at lawyer is good and act- 
\| | ive, but too well known 
| 


as aliberal. It requires 
a man of settled prin- 
ciples to contest with 
the game-laws.” 

“You could not be 
| more wide astray!” 
| cried young Overshute, 
triumphantly, taking 
in every word the other 
had said, as a piece of 
his victory.. “No, no, 
thank Goodness, we are 
not come so low that we 
can not get off our ten- 
ants, in spite of any evi- 
dence; you must in- 
deed think that our 


— family is quite reduced 
to the dirt, if we can 


ae no longer do even that 
much.” 

“ Not atall, Sir. You 
are much too hot. I 
only supposed for the 
momen: that your 
principles might have 
stopped rou.” 

“Oh dear no! My 
mother could not take 
it at all, in that way. 
Now where have vou 


“YOU THREATEN ME, DO YOU?” 


Sharp was blessed with, to receive a challenge 
upon an unknown point, curtly worded in this 
wise. And the pleasure does not increase when 
the strong correspondent is partly suspected of 
holding unfavorable views toward one, and the 
gaze of self-inspection needs a little more time to 
compose itself. Luke Sharp had led an unblem- 
ished life since the follies of his youth subsided ; 
he subscribed to inevitable charities; and he 
waited for his rents, when sure of them. Still, 
he did not like that letter. 

Now he took off the coat which he wore at his 
desk, and his waistcoat of the morning, and wash- 
ed his nice white hands, and clothed himself in 
expensive dignity. Then he opened his book of 
daily entries, and folded blotting-paper, and pre- 
pared to receive instructions, or give advice, or 
be wise abstractedly. But he thought it a sound 
precaution to have his son Christopher within 
earshot; for young Overshute was reputed to be 
of a rather excitable nature; therefore Kit Sharp 


ly bumpkin has broken my bell? Mr. Overshute 
—oh! I beg pardon, I am sure.” 

“ We must make allowance,” said Russel, calm- 
lv, ‘for fidgety animals, Mr. Sharp, and for thick 
gloves in this frosty weather. John, take my 
horse on the Seven-bridges road, and be back in 
exactly fifteen minutes. How kind of vou to be 
at home, Mr. Sharp !” 

With the words the young man bestowed on 
the lawyer a short sharp glance, which entirely 
failed to penetrate the latter. 

“Shut out this cold wind, for Heaven’s sake '” 
he exclaimed, as he shut in his visitor. “ You 
voung folk never seem to feel the cold. But vou 
carry it a little too far sometimes. Ah, I must 
have been about your age when we had such an. 
other hard winter as this, four-and-twenty year- 
ago. Seareely so bitter, but a deal more snow: 
snow, snow, six feet every where. T was six-and. 
twenty then—about your age, I take it, Sir” 

“My age to a tittle,” said Overshute; “but | 


put Grace Oglander ?” 

Impetuous Russel, 

with his nostrils quiv- 

ering, and his eves fixed on the lawyer's, and his 
right hawdé clinchitlg his heavy whip, purposely 
fired his q@stion thus, like-a thunder-bolt out of 
pure heaven. He felt sure of producing a grand 


effect: and so he did, but not the right one. 


“You threaten me, do said Mr. Sharp. 
“I think that vou make a mistake, young man. 
Violence is objectionable in every Way, though 


' natural with fools, who believe they are the 


stronger. I am sorry to have spoiled your whip; 
hut vou will acknowledge that the fault was yours. 
Now I am ready for reason—if you are.” 

With a grave bow Luke Sharp offered Russel 
the fragments of his pet hunting-crop, which he 
had eaught from his hand and snapped like a 
stick of peppermint, as he spoke. Overshute 
thought himself a fine, strong fellow, and with 
very gouxl reason: but the quickness of his an- 


 tagonist left him gasping. 


“IT want no apologies,” Mr. Sharp continued, 
going to bis desk; while the young man looked 
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sadly at his brazen-knockered butt, for he had 
been at that admirable college, and cherished his 
chief reminiscence of it thus; “ apologies are al- 
ways waste of time. You have threatened me, 
and you have found your mistake: Such a for- 
midable antagonist makes one’s hand shake. 
Still, I think that I can hit my key-hole.” 

“You can always make your keys fit, I dare 
say. But you never could do that to me again.” 

“ Very likely not, J shall never care to try it. 
Physical force is always low. But, as a gentle- 
man, you must own that you first offered violence.”’ 

“Mr. Sharp, I confess that I did. Not in word, 
or deed; but still my manner fairly imported it. 
And the first respect I ever felt for you I feel 
now, for your quickness and pluck.” 

“T am pleased with any respect from you, be- 
cause you have little for any thing. Now repeat 
your question moderately.” 

“Where have you put Grace Oglander ?” 

“Let me offer you a chair again. Striding 
about with frozen feet is almost the worst thing 
aman ¢an do. However, you seem to be a little 
excited. Have you brought me a letter from my 
client to authorize this inquiry ?” 

“From Mr. Oglander? Oh no! He has no 
idea of my being here.” 

“We will get over that. You are a friend of 
hic, and a neighbor. He has asked you, in a gen- 
eral way, to help him in this sad great trouble.” 

“Not at all. He would rather not have my 
interference. He does not like its motive.” 

“ And the motive is, that like many other peo- 
ple, you were attached to this young lady ?” 

“Certainly lam. I would give my life at any 
moment for her.” 

“ Well, well; I will not speak quite so strong- 
ly as you do. Life grows dearer as it gets more 
short. But still I would give my best year re- 
maining to get to the bottom of this problem.” 

“ You would ?” cried young Overshute, looking 
at him with admiration of his strength and truth, 
“Give me your hand, Sir. I have wronged you. 
I see that I am but a hasty fool.” 

“ You should never own that,” said the lawyer. 


CHAPTER XIL. 
MR. JOHN SMITH. 


Meaxwuite all Beckley and villages around 
were seething with a ferment of excitement and 
contradiction. Esther Cripps had been strictly 
ordered by the authorities to hold her tongue; 
and so far as in her lay she did so. But there 
were othe the Squire’s three men, and even 
the who had so many things to 
think, that they were pretty sure to say some of 
them. One ortwo of them had wives ; and though 
these women could not be called by their very 
worst friends “ inquisitive,” it was not right and 
lawful that they should be debarred of every 
thing. They did all they could not to know any 
more than they were really bound to know; and 
whatever was forced upon them had no chance 
of go‘ng any further. 

This made several women look at one another 
slyly, each knowing more than the other, and 
nodding while sounding the other’s ignorance. 
Until with one accord they grew provoked at be- 
ing treated so; and truth being multiplied to its 
cube beéame, of course, infinite error. 

Now Mrs. Fermitage having been obliged to 
return to Cowley, Mary Hookham’s mother had 
established her power by this time; and being, 
as her daughter had pronounced, a conspicuous 
member of the females, she exerted herself about 
all that was said, and saw the other side of every 
thing. She néver went to no public-house—no- 
body could say that of her; but perhaps she could 
put two and two together every bit as well as 
those that did. It had been her fortune to ac- 
quire exceptional experience—or, as she put it 
more plainly, “she had a seed a many things ;” 
and the impressions left thereby upon her idio- 
syncrasy, or, in her own words, “ what she come 
to think,” was and were that nothing could be 
true that she had not known the like of. This 
was the secret of her success in life—which, how- 
ever, as yet bore no proportion to her merits. 
She frankly scouted as “a pack of stuff” every 
thing to which her history afforded no vivid par- 
allel. In aword, she believed only what she had 
seen. 

Now incredulity is a grand power. To be able 
to say, “Oh, don’t tell me,” or, “None of your 
stuff! when the rest of the audience, stricken 
with awe, is gaping, confers at once the esteem 
of superior intellect and vigor. And when there 
are good high people who derive comfort from 
the denial, the chances are that the active skeptic 
does not get the worst of it. 

Mrs. Hookham plainly declared that Esther’s 
tale was neither more nor less than a trumpery 
cock-and-bull story. She would not call it a par- 
cel of lies, because the poor girl might have dream- 
ed it. Walking in the snow was no more than 
walking in one’s sleep; she knew that from her 
own experience; and if there had been no snow 
as yet, that made her all the more sure to be right ; 
the air was full of it, and, of course, it would have 
more power overhead. Depend upon it, she had 
seen a bush, if indeed she did see any thing, and 
being so dazed by the weather, she had gone and 
dreamed the rest of it. 

Beckley, on the other hand, having known Es- 
ther ever since she toddled out of her cradle, and 
knowing her brothers, the carrier, the baker, and 
the butcher, and having no experience yet of 
Mother Hookham’s wisdom, as good as told the 
latter lady not to be “so bounceable.” She must 
not come into this parish, and pretend to know 
more about things that belonged to it than those 
who were bred and born there. 

But Mrs. Hookham’s opinion was, in one way, 
very important, however little weight it carried 
at the Dusty’Anvil. Mr. Oglander himself had 
to depend for his food entirely on Mrs. Hook- 
ham’s efforts; for Betty, the cook, went purcly 


off her head, after all she had gone through ; and 
they put her in bed with a little barley-water and 
much malt liquor in a nobler form. And though 
Mrs. Hookham at her time of life was reluctant 
so to demean herself, she found all the rest such 
a “ Noah’s compass,” that she roused up the fires 
of departed youth, and flourished with the bast- 
ing-ladle. <A clever, well-conditioned dame, with 
a will of her own, is somebody. 

“ Now, Sir,” she cried, rushing in to the Squire 


' with a basin of first-rate ox-tail soup, upon that 


melancholy New-Year’s Day, “ you have been out 
in the snow again! No use denying of it, Sir; I 
can see it by the chattering of your teeth. I Call 
it a bad, wicked thing to go on so. Flyingjim the 
face of the Lord, like that !” 

“You are a most kind and good soul, Mrs. Hook- 


/ham. But surely you would not have me sit with 


my hands crossed, doing nothing ?” 

“No, no; surely not.’ Take the spoon in one 
hand, and the basin in the other. You owe it to 
yourself to keep up your strength, and to some 
one else as well, good Sir.” 

“T have no one else now to owe it to,” the old 
man answered, sadly tucking his napkin into his 
waistcoat pockets. 

“Yes, you have. You have your Miss Gracie, 
alive and kicking, as sure as I be; and with a 
deal more of life in front of her; though scarce 
a week passes but what I takes my regular dose 
of calumny. Ah, if it had not been for that, I 


. hever could have been twenty year a widow.” 


“ Don’t ery, Mrs. Hookham. I beg you not to 
cry. You have many good children to look after ; 
and there still is abundance of calomel. But why 
do you talk so about my darling ?” 

“ Because, Sir, please God, I means to see you 
spend many a happy year together. Lord have 
mercy, if I had took for granted every trouble as 
come upon me, who could a’ tried for to cheat me 
this day? My goodness, don’t go for to swallow 
the bones, Sir!” 

“To be sure not. No,I was not thinking. Of 
course there are bones in every tail.” 

“ And a heap of bones in them Crippses’ tale, 
Sir, as won’t go down with me nohow. Have faith 
in the mercy of the Lord, Sir; and in your own 
experience.” 

“That is exactly what I try todo. There can 
not be any one in the world so bad as to hurt my 
Gracie. Mrs. Hookham, you never can have seen 
any body like her. She was so full of life and 
kindness, that every body who knew her seemed 
to have her in their own family. She never made 
pretense to be above herself, or any one; and she 
entered into every body’s frouble quite as if she 
had brought it on. She never asked them any 
questions, whether it might have been their own 
fault; and she gave away all her own money first, 
before she came to me for more. She was so 
simple, and so pleasant, and so full of playful 
ways—but there, when I think of that, it makes 
me almost as bad as you women are. Take out 
the dish. I am very much obliged to you.” 

“ Nota bit, Sir; not a bit as yet,” the brisk dame 
answered, with tears on her cheeks. “ But be- 
fore very long you will own that you was; when 
you find every word I say come true. Oh my! 
How that startled me! Somebody coming the 
short way from the fields! That wonderful man 
as is always prowling about, unbeknown to any 
one. They don’t like me in the village much, 
civil as I am to all of them. But as sure as six 
is half a dozen, that Smith is the one they ought 
to hate.” 

“Tf he is there, show him in at once,” said the 
Squire, without further argument; “and let no 
one come interrupting us.” 

This was very hard upon Mrs. Hookham; and 
she could not help showing it in her answer. 

“Oh, to be sure, Sir! Oh, to be sure not! 
What is my poor opinion, compared to his? Ah, 
well, it is a fine thing to be a man!” 

The man for whose sake she was thus cast 
out seemed to be of the same opinion. He walk- 
ed and looked and spoke as if it was indeed a 
fine thing to be a man; but the finest of all 
things to be the man inside his own cloth and 
leather. Short and thick of form he was, and 
likely to be at close quarters a dangerous antag- 
onist. And the set of his jaws and the glance 
of his eyes showed that no want of manhood 
would at the critical moment disable him. His 
face was of a strong red color, equally spread all 
over it, as if he lived much in the open air, and 
fed well, and enjoyed his food. 

“ John Smith, your Worship—John Smith,” he 
said, without troubling Mrs. Hookham. “I hope 
I see your Worship better. Don’t rise, I beg of 
you. May I shut the door? Oh, Mary, your tea 
is waiting.” 

“ Mary, indeed !” cried Widow Hookham, ungra- 
ciously departing ; “‘ young man, address my dar- 
ter thus !” 

“‘Now what have you done, Smith—what have 
you done?” the old gentleman asked, stooping 
over him. “Or have you done nothing at all, as 
usual? You tell me to have patience every day, 
and every day I have less and less.” 

“The elements are against us, Sir. If the 
weather had been any thing but what it is, ] must 
have known every thing long ago. Stop, Sir, 
stop; it is no idle excuse, as you seem to fancy. 
It is not the snow that I speak of; it is the in- 
tense and deadly cold, that keeps all but the very 
strong people in-doors. How can any man talk 
when his beard is frozen? Look, Sir!” 

From his short brown beard he took lumps of 
ice, beginning to thaw in the warmth of the room, 
and cast them into the fire to hiss. Mr. Oglander 
gazed as if he thought that his visitor took a lib- 
erty, but one that could not matter much. “Go 
on, Sir, with your report,” he said. 

“ Well, Sir, in this chain of crime,” Mr. Smith 
replied, in a sprightly manner, “we have found 
one very important link.” 

“ What is it, Smith? Don't keep me waiting. 
Don’t fear me. I am now prepared to stand any 
thing whatever.” 


“ Well, Sir, we have discovered, at last, the body 
of your Worship’s daughter.” 

The Squire bowed, and hid his face. By the 
aid of faith he had been hoping against hope, till 
it came to this. Then he looked up, with his 
bright old eyes for the moment very steady, and 
said, with a firm though hollow voice, 

“The will of the Lord be done! The will of 
the Lord be done, Smith !” 

* The will of the Lord shall not be done,” cried 
Mr. Smith, emphatically, and striking his thick 
knees with his fist, “ until the man who has done 
it shall be swung, Squire,swung. Make up your 
mind to that, your Worship. You may safely 
make up your mind to that.” 

“ What good will it do me” the father asked, 
talking with himself alone. ‘ Will it ever bring 
back my girl—my child? Bereaved I am, but it 
can not be long. I shall meet her in a better 
world, Smith.” 

“To be sure your Worship will, with the angels 
and archangels. But to my mind that will be no 
satisfaction, till the man has swung for it.” 

** Excuse me for a moment, will you, Mr. Smith, 
excuse me? I have no right to be overcome, and 
I thought I had got beyond all that. Ring the 
bell, and they will bring you cold sirloin and a 
jug of ale. Help yourself, and don’t mind me. 
I will come back directly. No, thank you; I can 


_ walk alone. How many have had much worse to 


bear! You will find the under-cut the best.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
MR. SMITH IS ACTIVE. 


Mr. Jonn Swiru was a little upset at seeing the 
Squire so put out. But he said to himself: “ It 
is natural —after all, it is natural. Poor old 
chap, he has taken it as well as could be expect- 
ed. However, we must all live; and I feel un- 
commonly peckish just now. I declare I would 
rather have had something hot this weather. 
But in such a case one must put up with things. 
I wonder if they have got any horse-radish. All 
frozen hard in the ground, I fear—no harm, at 
any rate, in asking.” 

With this self-commune he rang the bell, and 
Mary, by her mother’s order, answered. “I°ll not 
go nigh the baste,” cried Widow Hookhan, ¢till 
indignant. Mary, like a good maid, laid the cloth 
without a syllable, and, like a good young woman, 
took the keenest heed of Mr. Smith, without let- 
ting him dream that she peeped at him. 

“Thank you, Mary,” said Mr. Smith, to open 
conversation. 

“My mother’s name is Mary,” she answered; 
“and perhaps you would like some pickles.” 

“ By all means, as there is no horse-radish. 
Bring onions, gherkins, and walnuts, Mary. But 
above all things, walnuts.” 

“You must have what you can get,” said Mary. 
“T will go and tell master what you require.” 

“On no account, Mary; on no account. He is 
gone away to pray, I believe. On no account dis- 
turb him.” 

“Poor dear, I should hope not. Perhaps you 
can manage with what I have set before you.” 

“T will do my best,” he answered. 

“ The scum of the earth !” said Mary to herself ; 
good servants being the most intensely aristocratic 
of all the world. “He never dined at a gentle- 
man’s table before, and his head is turned with it. 
Our kitchen is too good for him. But poor mas- 
ter never heeds nothing now.”’ 

As soon, however, as Mr. Smith had appeased 
the rage of hunger, and having called for a glass 
of hot brandy-and-water, was clinking the spoon 
in it, the Squire showed that he did heed some- 
thing, by coming back calmly to talk with him. 
Mr. Oglander had passed the bitterest hour of his 
long life yet; filled at every turn of thought with 
yearning to break down and weep. Sometimes 
his mind was so confused that he did not know 
how old he was, but seemed to be in the long past 
days, with his loving wife upon his arm, and their 
Gracie toddling in front of them. He spoke to 
them both as he used to do, and speaking cleared 
his thoughts again; and he shook away the 
dreamy joy in the blank forlorn of facts. At 
last he washed his face, and brushed his silver 
hair and untended beard; and half in the look- 
ing-glass expected to see his daughter scolding 
him, because he knew that he had neglected many 
things she insisted on; and his conscience caught 
him when he seemed to be taking a low advantage. 

“] hope you have been treated well,” he said, 
with his fine old-fashioned bow, to Smith, as he 
came back again. “I do not often leave my 
guests to attend to themselves in this way.” 

“ Don’t apologize, Squire, 1 beg you. I have 
done first chop, I assure you, Sir. I have not 
tasted real mustard, ground at home as yours is, 
since I was up in Durham County, where they 
never grow it.” 

“Well, Mr. Smith,” said the Squire, trying to 
smile at his facetiousness, “I am very glad that 
you have done well. In weather like this, a young 
man like you must want a good deal of nourish- 
ment. But now, will you—will vou tell me—” 

“Yes, your Worship, every thing. Of course 
you are anxious ; and | thoroughly enter into your 
feelings. There are none of the women at the 
door, I hope ?” 

“Such things do not happen in my house. I 
will not interrupt you.” 

“Very well, Sir. Then sit down here. You 
must be aware in the first place, then, that I was 
not likely to be content with your way of regard- 
ing things. The Lord is the Lord of the weath- 
er, of course, and does it without consulting us. 
Nevertheless, He allows us also to do our best 
against it. So I took the bull by the horns, as 
John Bull, by his name, has a right todo. I just 
resolved to beat the weather, and have it out with 
every thing. SoI communicated with the author- 
ities in London. You know we are in a transi- 
tion state—a transition state at present, Sir—be- 
tween the old system and the new.” 


“ Yes, yes; of course I know ali tit.” 

“Very well, your Worship, we are obliged, of 
course, to be doubly careful. In London we are 
quite established; but down here we must feel 
ourway. The magistrates, saving your Worship’s 
presence, look upon us with dislike, as if we were 
superseding them. That will wear off, your Wor- 
ship, and the new system will work wonders.” 

“Yes, so you all say. But now be quick. 
What wonders have you wrought, John Smith ?” 

“ Well, I was going to tell your Worship when 
you interrupted me. You know that story of 
Cripps the carrier and his sister—what’s. her 
name? Well, some folk believed it, and some 
bereaved it. I did neither of the two, but re- 
solved to get to the bottom of it. Your Worship 
was afraid, you remember—well, then, let us say 
daunted, Sir—or, if you will not have that, we 
may say that you trusted in Providence.” 

“It was not quite that; but still, Mr. Smith—” 

“Your Worship will excuse me. Things of 
that sort happen always, and the people are al- 
ways wrong that do it. I trusted in Providence 
once myself, but now I trust twice in my own 
self first, and leave Providence to come after me. 
Ha! ha! I speak my mind. No offense, your 
Worship. Well, then, this was what I did. <A 
brave regiment of soldiers having newly returned 
from India, was ordered to march from London 
to the Land’s End for change of temperature. 
They had not been supplied, of course, with any 
change of clothes for climate, and they felt it a 
little, but were exhorted not to be too particular. 
Two companies were to be billeted at Abingdon 
ast evening; and having, of course, received no- 
tice of that, I procured authority to use them. 
They shivered so that they wanted work; and 
there is nothing, your Worship, like discipline.” 

“Of course I know that from my early days. 
Will you tell your story speedily ?” 

“Sir, that is just what lam doing. I brought 
them without many words to the quarry, where 
ten times the number of our clod-hoppers would 
only have shoveled at one another. Bless my 
heart! they did work, and with order and ar- 
rangement. Being clothed all in cotton, they had 
no time to lose, unless they meant to get frozen ; 
and it was a fine sight, I assure your Worship, to 
see how they showed their shoulder-blades, being 
skinny from that hot climate, and their brown 
freckled arms in the white of the drift, and the 
Indian steam coming out of them. In about two 
hours all the ground was clear, and the trees put 
away, like basket-work ; and then we could see 
what had happened exact¥¥, and even the mark 
of the pickaxes. Every word of that girl was 
proved true to agtittle. I never heard finer ev- 
idence. Wecan even see that two men had been 
at work, and the stroke of their tools was differ- 
ent. You may trust me for getting up a case; 
but I see that you have no patience, Squire. We 
shoveled away all the fallen rock and mould and 
stumps and furze roots, and at last we came to the 
poor, poor innocent body, as fresh as the daylight.” 

“I can hear no more! You have lost no child 
—if you have, it was not worth losing! Tell me 
nothing—nothing more! But prove that it was 
my child!” 

“ Lord a’ mercy, your Worship! Why, you are 
only fit to goto bed! Here, Mary! Mary! Moth- 
er Hookham! Curse the bell—I have broken it! 
Your master is taken very queer! Look alive, 
woman! Stir your stumps! A pot of hot water 
and a foot-tub! Don’t get scared. He will be 
all right. I always carry a fleam with me. I can 
bleed him as well as any doctor. Hold his head 
up. Let me feel. Oh, he is not going to die just 
yet. Stop your caterwauling. There, I have re- 
lieved his veins. He will know us all in a min- 
ute again. He ought to have had a deal more 
spirit. I never could have expected this. I 
smoothed off every thing so nicely—just as if it 
was a lady—” 

“Did you, indeed! I have heard every word,” 
said Widow Hookham, sternly. “ You locked the 
door, or I would have had my ten nails in you 
long ago! Poor dear! What is a scum like 
you? And, after all, what have you done, John 
Smith ?” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
sO IS MRS. SHARP. 


Own the very next day it was known throughout 
the parish and the neighborhood that the ancient 
Squire had broken down at last under the weight 
of anxieties. Nobody blamed him much for this, 
except his own sister and Mr. Smith. Mrs. 
Fermitage said that he ought to have shown more 
faith and resignation; and John Smith declared 
that all his plans were thrown out by this stupid- 
ity. What proper inquiry could be held, when 
the universal desire was to spare the feelings and 
respect the affliction of a poor old man ? 

Mr. Smith was right. An inquest truly must 
be held upon the body which had been found by 
the soldiers. But the Coroner, being a good old 
friend and admirer of the Oglanders, contrived 
that the matter should be a mere form, and the 
verdict an open nullity. Mr. Luke Sharp appear- 
ed, and in a dignified reserve was ready to repre- 
sent the family. He said a few words in the very 
best taste, and scarcely dared to hint at things, 
which must be painful to every body left alive to 
think of them. How the crush of tons of rock 
upon an unprotected female form had made it 
impossible to say—and how all the hair (which 
more than any other human gift survived the 
sad, sad change), having been cut off, was there 
no longer—and how there was really nothing ex- 
cept a pair of particularly good silk stockings, 
belonging to a lady of lofty position in the county, 
and the widow of an eminent gentleman, but not 
required, he might hope, to present herself so 
painfully. Mr. Sharp could say no more; and 
the jury felt that he now must come, or, failing 
him, his son, Kit Sharp, into the £150,000 of 
“ Port-wine Fermitage.” 

Therefore they returned the verdict well sub- 
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mitted to them, “ Death by misadventure of a 
young lady, name unknown.” Their object was 
to satisfy the Squire and their consciences; and 
they found it wise, as it generally is, not to be 
too particular. And the Coroner was the last 
man to make any fuss about any thing. 

“ Are you satisfied now, Mr. Overshute ?” ask- 
ed Lawyer Sharp, as Russel met him in the pas- 
sage of the “Quarry Arms,” where the inquest 
had been taken. “ The jury have done their best 
at once to meet the facts of the case and respect 
the feelings of the family.” 

“ Satisfied! How can I be? Such a hocus- 
pocus I never knew. It is not for me to inter- 
fere, while things are in this wretched state. 
Every body knows what an inquest is. No 
doubt you have done your duty, and acted ac- 
cording to your instructions, Come in here, where 
we can speak privately.” 

Mr. Sharp did not look quite as if he desired 
a private interview. However, he followed the 
young man with the best grace he could muster. 

“] am going to speak quite calmly, and have 
no whip now for you to snap,” said Russel, sitting 
down, as soon as he had set a chair for Mr. Sharp; 
“but may I ask you why you have done your ut- 
most to prevent what seemed, to an ordinary mind, 
the first and most essential thing ?” 

“The identification? Yes, of course. Will 
you come, and satisfy yourself? The key of the 
room is in my pocket.” - 

“T can not do it. I can not do it,” answered 
the young man, shuddering. ‘My last recollec- 
tion must not be—” 

“ Young Sir, I respect your feelings. And need 
I ask you, after that, whether I have done amiss 
in sparing the feelings of the family? And there 
is something more important than even that at 
stake just now. You know the’poor Squire’s sad 
condition. The poor old gentleman is pretty well 
broken down at last,I fear. What else could we 
expect of him? And the doctor his sister had 
brought from London says that his life hangs 
positively upon a thread of hope. Therefore we 
are telling him sad stories, or rather, I ought to 
say, happy stories ; and though he is too sharp to 
swallow them all, they do him good, Sir—they do 
him good.” 

“I can quite understand it. But how does 
that bear—I mean, you could have misled him 
surely about the result of this inquest ?” 

“By no means. He would have insisted on 
seeing a copy of the Herald. In fact, if the story 
could not have been managed, I had arranged 
with the editor to print a special copy giving the 
verdict as we wanted it. A pious fraud, of course; 
and s@ it is better to dispense with it. This ver- 
dict will set him up again upon his poor old legs, 
I hope. He seemed to dread the final blow so, 
and the bandying to and fro of his unfortunate 
daughter’s name. I scarcely see why it should 
be so; but so it is, Mr. Overshute.”’ 

“Of course it is. How can you doubt it? 
How can it be otherwise? You can have no 
good blood in you—I beg your pardon, I speak 
rashly, but I did not mean to speak rudely. All 
I mean to say is, that you need no more explain 
yourself, I seem to be always doubting you; 
and it always shows what a fool I am.” 

“ Now don’t say that,” Mr. Luke Sharp answer- 
ed, with a fine and genial smile. “ You are ac- 
knowledged to be the most rising member of the 
County Bench. But still, Sir, still there is such 
a thing as going too far with acuteness, Sir.. You 
may not perceive it yet; but when you come to 
my age, you will own it.” 

“Truly. But who can be too suspicious when 
such things are done as these? I tell you, Sharp, 
that I would give my head off my shoulders this 
very instant to know who has done this damned 
villainy. This infernal—unnatural wrong to my 
darling—to my darling.” 

“ Mr. Overshute, how can we tell that any wrong 
has been done to her?” 

“No wrong to take her life! No wrong to cut 
off all her lovely hair, and to send it to her fa- 
ther! No wrong to leave us as we are, with noth- 
ing now to care for! You spoke like a sensible 
man just now—oh, don’t think that I am excit- 
able.” 

“ Well, how can I think otherwise? But do 
me the justice to remember that I do not for one 
moment assert what every body takes for grant- 
ed. It seems too probable, and it can not, for the 
present at least, be disproved, that here we have 
the sad finale of the poor young lady. But it 
must be borne in mind that, on the other hand, 
the body—” 

“The thing could be settled in two minutes— 
Sharp, I have no patience with you.” 

“So it appears; and making due allowance, I 
am not vexed with you. You mean, of course, 
the interior garments, the nether clothing, and 
soon. There is not a clew afforded there. We 
have found no name on anything. The features 
and form, as I need not tell you—” 

“T can not bear to hear of that. Has any old 
servant of the family; has the family doctor—” 

“All those measures were taken, of course. 
We had the two oldest servants. But the one 
was flurried out of her wits, and the other ex- 
tremely cross and surly. And you know what a 
fellow old Splinters is, the crustiest of the crusty. 
He took it in bitter dudgeon that Sir Anthony 
had been sent for to see the poor old Squire. 
And all he would say was, ‘ Yes, yes, yes. You 
had better send for Sir Anthony. Perhaps he 
could bring—oh, of course he could bring—my 
poor little pet to life again.’ Then we tried her 
aunt, Mrs. Fermitage, one of the last who had 
seen her living. But, bless you, my dear Sir, a 
team of horses would not have lugged her into 
the room. She cried and shrieked and fainted 
away. 

“* Barbarous creatures!’ she said, ‘ you will 
have to hold another inquest if you are so un- 
manly. I could not even see my dear husband }’ 
and then she fell into hysterics, and we had to 
send two miles for brandy. Now, Sir, have we 


any thing more todo? Shall we send a litter or 
a coffin for the Squire himself?” 

“You are inclined to be sarcastic. But you 
have taken a great deal upon yourself. You 
seem to have. ordered every thing. Mr. Luke 
Sharp every where !” 

“* Will you tell me who else there was to do it? 
It has not been a very pleasant task, and certain- 
ly not a profitable one. I shall reap the usual 
reward—to be called a big fool by every one. 
But that is a trifle. Now, if there is any thing 
you can suggest, Mr. Overshute, it shall be done 
at once. Take time to think. I feel a little tired 
and in need of rest. There has been so much 
to think of. You should have come to help us 
sooner. But, no doubt, you felt a sort of deli- 
cacy about it. The worthy jurymen’s feet at last 
have ceased to rattle in the passage. My horse 
will not be here just yet. You will not think me 
rude if I snatch a little rest while you consider. 
For three nights I have had no sleep. Have I 
your good permission, Sir? Here is the key of 
that room, meanwhile.” 

Russel Overshute was surprised to see Mr. 
Sharp draw forth a large silk handkerchief, with 
spots of white upon a yellow ground, and spread 
it carefully over the crown of his long, deep head, 
and around his temples down to the fine gray eye- 
brows. Then lifting gaitered heels upon the flat 
wide bar of the iron fender—the weather being 
as cold as ever—in less than a minute Mr. Luke 
Sharp was asleep beyond all contradiction. He 
slept the sleep of the just, with that gentle whis- 
per of a snore which Aristotle hints at to prove 
that virtue being, as she must be, in the mean, 
doth in the neutral third of life maintain a mid- 
dle course between loud snore and silent slumber. 

If Mr. Sharp had striven hard to produce a 
powerful effect, young Overshute might have sus- 
pected him; but his calm, good sleep and pure 
sense of rest laid him open for all the world to 
take a larger view of him. No bad man could 
sleep like that. No narrow-minded man could 
be so wide to nature’s noblest power. Only a 
fine and genial soul could sweetly thus resign it- 
self. The soft content of well-earned repose 
spoke volumes in calm silence. Here was a good 
man (if ever there was one), at peace with his 
conscience, the world, and Heaven. 

Overshute was enabled thus to look at things 
more loftily. To judge a man as he should be 
judged, when he challenges no verdict. To see 
that there are large points of view, which we lose 
by worldly wisdom, and by little ,eeps through 
selfish holes, too one-eyed and ungenerous. Over- 
shute could not bear the idea of any illiberality. 
He hated suspicion m any body, unless it were 
just, as his own should be. In this condition of 
mind he pondered, while the honest lawyer slept. 
And he could not think of any thing neglected 
or mismanaged much in the present helpless 
state of things. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE TORPEDO SERVICE. 


Dvrine the early period of our struggle for in- 
dependence a Connecticut mechanic named Busu- 
NELL suggested to General Putnam, then in com- 
mand of the Continental forces in the vicinity of 
New York city, the feasibility of the destruction 
of the British fleet, then at anchor in the New 
York Bay, “by a novel and quite singular en- 
gine,” “a contrivance which could be propelled 
beneath the surface of the water, and, guided by 
a skillful oarsman, could be propelled against the 
side of a vessel with force sufficient to attach to 
her side a torpedo filled with powder. This ac- 
complished, the ‘turtle’ will be at once detached, 
and this will set in motion a clock-work which 
shall presently explode.” 

The nearly successful attempt of Ezra Ler 
upon the 64-gun ship agile, flag-ship of Lord 
Howe, is a story well known, accident alone pre- 
venting the complete success which crowned 
Lieutenant Cusutne’s desperate night expedition 
against the iron-clad ram Al+emarle—an achieve- 
ment which is fostered by our naval officers as 
an example of gallantry which will be followed 
when the need occurs. 

The knowledge of the avowed willingness on 
the part of the younger officers to engage in the 
torpedo service gives a strength to this branch of 
the navy which the older officers declare can not 
be estimated, and while relying greatly upon the 
gallantry and dash of any officer called upon to 
use the “spar torpedo,” every care is taken to 
improve the working of set bombs, “ floaters,” 
and propelled torpedoes of different descriptions. 
Maps and charts are prepared of different har- 
bors, embracing soundings, points where the tor- 
pedoes may be most favorably located, and such 
other information as may be of possible value 
in the event of attempted entrance by a hostile 
fleet. 

To give some idea of the perfection attained in 
this work, we produce on page 109 a number of 
sketches embracing many of the means employed. 
The planted bomb of iron, connected by means of 
insulated wires with electric batteries, is under the 
control of officers stationed at a point of observa- 
tion, where, by means of a map drawn upon a large 
table, the surface of which is divided and subdi- 
vided into numbered squares, they may note ac- 
curately when a vessel or number of vessels are 
directly over a group of torpedoes. 

By reference to the sketches it will be seen 
that this table is crossed by two long bars of 
metal, one of which is in direct range of the 
glass attached to the table, the other is connect- 
ed by means of electricity to a theodolite, located 
possibly two miles distant from the table, and a 
base-line established by means of two other the- 
odolites, one attached to the table and the other 
inserted in the box upon which the distant glass 
is mounted, the two observers keeping their glass- 
es upon an approaching ship, enabling an officer 
in charge of the table to note by means of the 
moving bars the exact moment when certain de- 
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struction may be accomplished by the simple 
pressure of the springs of the electric battery. 

The torpedo station, an island in the harbor of 
Newport, Rhode Island, is. the head-quarters of 
this service. 
at work producing different descriptions of bombs 
and appliances, which are shipped as occasion 
requires to the several navy-yards and stations. 
New inventions are tested. The necessary stores 
of nitro-glycerine, dynamite, and other explosives 
are in safe magazines. This island is a point of 
great interest to foreign naval officers, many of 
whom have visited it during the past year, and 
investigated such torpedoes and appliances as the 
officials thought proper to expose. 

That they saw all of Uncle Sam’s material is 
not to be supposed, as many of the most impor- 
tant features of the torpedo service are kept per- 
fectly secret. 

The exterior of the Lay torpedo, an iron boat 
thirty feet in length, and shaped like a cigar, 
gives but little idea of the complicated and per- 
fect machinery contained within it. This boat, 
when submerged, can be perfectly guided toward 
any given point, and the torpedo exploded either 
by contact or by means of electricity. It is re- 
garded as the most powerful engine of destruc- 
tion ever invented. 

The Harvey torpedo, an invention of the En- 
glish naval officer whose name it bears, is ingen- 
ious, but not considered serviceable. This ma- 
chine is towed by means of a rope from a yard 
or spar of the mizzen-mast, and exploded by con- 
tact with a pursuing vessel. Experienced officers 
declare that, with every thing favorable, it is more 
by luck than any thing else that they have ever 
been able to strike an object aimed at. 

The spar torpedo, with which nearly all of our 
men-of-war are at present furnished, is available 
only when ships are in close quarters. Then it is 
calculated to do its work perfectly. Small steam- 
ers or boats are also attached to the torpedo fleet, 
and fitted with spar bombs. In the museum or 
store-room of the torpede station may be seen a 
variety of destructive bombs ; and occasional pub- 
lic experiments are made in the harbor, which at- 
tract numerous visitors, and cause lament on the 
part of the fishermen by reason of the destruc- 
tion of every fish in the immediate vicinity of the 
“infernal machine.” 

Charleston Harbor was made impregnable dur- 
ing the late war by means of the torpedoes plant- 
ed there, and many of our most distinguished 
naval officers are convinced that only by the tor- 
pedo service can the defense of our harbors be 
made perfect in the event of a war with a power- 
ful naval power. 
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Calendar. 
FEBRUARY, 1876. 


Sunday, 6.—Fifth Sunday after Epiphany. 
Sunday, 13.—Septuagesima. 
Sunday, 20. —Sexagerima. 


Thursday, 24.—St. Matthias. 

Sunday, 27.—Quinquagesima. 
MARCH. 

Wednesday 1.—Ash-Wednesday. 


Sunday, 5.—First Sunday in Lent. 
Sunday, 12.—Second Sanday in Lent. 
Sunday, 19.—Third Sunday in Lent. 


Saturday, 25.—Aununciation B. V. M. 
Sunday, 2.—Fourth Sunday in Lent. 


THe more the amendment to the Gray Nuns 
Act is examined, the worse it appears. Senator 
SELKREG, who was a member of the committee 
in the Legislature of 1874-75 to which the bill 
was referred, now states that in its original form 
it commanded the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction to issue certificates to the grad- 
uates of the Gray Nuns’ schools. The bill to 
repeal the amended act is now opposed in the 
State Senate on the ground that it is superseded 
by the general law of June ¥, 1875, in relation 
to public instruction. This, however, is by no 
means clear. 

The original law incorporating the Sisterhood 
of Gray Nuns is very loosely drawn. All the cor- 
porators save one are obviously French, and pre- 
sumably aliens, The first section of the bill con- 
tains this remarkable passage, ** Provided that 
such real estate | which it is lawful for the Gray 
Nuns to acquire], exclusive of the religious and 
school houses, and the grounds belonging to the same 
in use by the said corporation, shall not exceed the 
sum of tifty thousand dollars in value.”’ By put- 
ting a chapel or school-house, no matter how 
cheap, on each piece of their land, the Gray Nuns 
can acquire real estate to any extent. There is 
nothing in this original charter to prevent their 
buying up whole counties, if they choose to 
do 80. 

This careless legislation is, however, not with- 
out other examples in the history of our State. 
By an act passed April 11, 1871, the ** Friars Mi- 
nor of the Order of St. Francis” were incorpo- 
ruted. The first section of this charter is in 
these words: 


Szotion 1, Cuartes Dannazano, Mromagt Ranactt, 
Maximus Cassini, Damonsetion, James 
Tirta, Anaoietvs Daroooa Gorea, Epwarp Duras- 
som ond Dikoviou, and their successors, 
are hereby constituted a body corporate by the name 
and title of the “ Friars Minor of the Order of St. Fran- 
ois,” the parposes and objects of which corporation 
shall be to extend and promote the cause of religion 
and education within this State and the United States, 
and for such pu *s and objects may erect, main- 
tain, or establish such churches, schools, or other in- 
stitutions or buildings as they may deem necessary ; 
and said society shail be capable and authorized to 
take, receive, purchase, and hold any lands or real es- 
tate or other property by purchase, will, testan »nt, 
devise, gift, t, demise, or otherwise, subjec. to 
provisions of law respecting last will and testar ent, 
and to convey, lease, or mortgage the same, which 
lands and real estate sha!l not exceed the value of ten 
hundred thousand dollars. 


It will naturally be inferred that the corpora- 
tors above named are aliens, and as such not 
likely to have any interests in common with the 
State, yet they are authorized to plant them- 
selves all over New York, and, for a beginning, 


Here factories are kept constantly . 


to hold a million dollars’ worth of real property. 
But the Minorites are by papal bull at the bead 
of the mendicant orders, that is, of the orders 
especially consecrated to poverty. If this is 
poverty according to their standard, what must 
their idea of-weulth be? It is time that the peo- 
ple of the State should rebuke the Legislature 
or such betrayals of its trust. Instead of 
guarding our: interests, it surrenders them, ei- 
ther through carelessness or treachery. 


The labors of Messrs. Moopy and Sanxer in 
Philadelphia closed with the “ Christian Con- 
vention,’’ which began January 19. "A thousand 
ministerial and lay delegates were in attendance, 
and about four thousand persons in all. The 
time was divided into one-hour periods, with a 
subject assigned to each, on which Mr. Moopy 
delivered a short lecture, and afterward invited 
questions. He advocated short sermons, variety 
in prayer-meetings, brief prayers, and thorough- 
ness in dealing with inquirers. The questioning 
by the ministers present was rapid and abund- 
ant; Mr. Moopy's answers were apt, and at times 
lit up with humor. The Convention was in ses- 
sion two days. At the night meeting held Jan- 
uary 20 a collection of $100,000 was taken to uid 
in erecting the Philadelphia Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association building. 

The preparations for the meetings in the Hip- 
podrome, of this city, are nearly completed. The 
choir will consist of 1000 persons. The main 
ball will seat from 6000 to 7000 hearers, and the 
overflow hall about 5000. The Hippodrome has 
been floored and put in order at a great expense, 
Messrs. Moopy and SaNnKEY are expected to be 
in the city about February 1. They will remain 
probably two months. *The services will be as 
follows: prayer-meeting at noon, Bible reading 
at 4 P.M., preaching at 7.30 p.m; Sunday service 
at 8 a.M., an afternoon meeting for women, and 
preaching at night. 


The Archbishop of Cologne has been found in 
Holland, where he is likely to remain. 


An important recent event in Prussia was the 
meeting of the ** General Synod of the Evangel- 
ical [or Church,’ which adjourned late in 
December. It was summoned by the king for 
the purpose of forming a synodal constitution. 
There were 200 members, 150 clected by the 


Apes Synods and 50 appeinted by the king. 


he King’s appointees were orthodox conserva- 
tives. The rationalist party had bardly a dozen 
representatives in the body. <A draft of the or- 
ganization of a national Synod was presented 
for consideration and acted upon. t brings 
the laity into the government of the Church 
which will now be administered by a series of 
councils — parochial, district, provincial, and 
general. The king is, of course, the head of the 
Church. 


The curious prosecution brought before a 
Paris court, already noticed in this Intelligence, 
in which the issue was the truth of the reports 
which charge the practice of infanticide on the 
people of China, has been decided. The prose- 
cutor, the Abbé GIRARDIN, appeared in behalf 
of a French Catholic society which is laboring 
in China to save exposed infants. The practice 
was proved to the satisfaction of the court. The 
X1Xme Siecle, which had ridiculed the society as 
a fraud, was fined one thousand francs, a the 
writers of the articles complained of, M. ABovutT 


and M.Sarcey, were fined, in addition, threo 


hundred francs each. 


Preparations are making in this city for the 
attendance of American delegates at the Council 
of ful Presbyterians, which will be held in Edin- 
burgh on the 4th of July next. The American 
committee have determined te appoint twelve 
persons from this country to deliver addresses 
on topics cmbraced in the programme, 


The Rev. Henry VAaRLEey, whose death was 
annonnced January 14, is said to be recovering 
from a severe attack of iliness. 


The revivalists whose narnes have become fa- 
miliar to the public are still atively engaged in 
addressing the people. Messrs. WHITTLE and 
Biss are in Madison, Wisconsin, Mr. E. P. Ham- 
MOND Is still in Lancaster, Miss Smi_ey is in 
Cleveland, and fresh names appear every month. 
There has been a great awakening in Newburgh, 
New York, in Newark, New Jersey, and in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Extensive visitations are made 
in several States by delegates of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations. One of these will extend 
over the Southern States. Not since 1857 has 
there been such general activity shown by Chris- 
tians for the conversion of their fellow-men to 
Christian faith and practice. Missions of new 
names, such as that to railroad men, are contin- 
ually developing in all parts of the country. 


The Baptist ministers of New York and its 
vicinity, at their meeting on Monday, January 
17, had an animated discussion of the question 
whether or not to take such action as would prac- 
tically exclude from their asseciation the Rev. 
Dr. Jerrrey, who is charged with holding open- 
communion sentiments. It was finally agreed 
to continue in force the invitation given him to 
read an essay on January 31. After this the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions were discussed 
for several hours: 


Whereaa, The second article in the Constitution of 
the “‘ Baptist Ministers’ Conference of New York and 
Vicinity” defines the design of this Conference to be 
‘* the edification of its members and the promotion of 
unien of aim and action among pastors and churches 
ip all that concerns them as disciples of Christ ;” and 

Whereas, This Conference understands the words 
‘““aim and action” here used as intended to conserve 
the practice of restricted commanion in common 
with every other distinguishing practice of regular 
Baptist churches, using the phrase restricted com- 
munion in the sense that no person should participate 
in the Lord’s Supper until he has been immersed in 
water upon a profession of his faith in Christ, as the 
Gospel requires; and 


hereas, The recognition of unimmersed believers | 


as rightful communicants at the Lord’s table sets aside 


and violates the order of the New Testament as prac- © 


ticed in the apostolic churches; thesefore, 


Reaoived, That this Conference ibsixte that Gospel | 
qualification for the Sapper, ! 


baptism is a necersa 
and discards communion at the table by any of its 


members with those who do not possess this qualifi- 
cation as in direct conflict with that “union of atm | 


and action among pastors and churches,” defined by 


its Constitation as a primary object of this ne oa | 


ence, and as calculated to distarb its harmony 
pair its inffmence, 
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PORT ROYAL. 


WE give on page 108 a view of the harbor of 
Port Royal, South Carolina, where a fleet of na- 
tional sitips, including several Monitors, is now 
lying. ‘This harbor, which will henceforth be 
officially designated as a United States naval 
station, is admirably adapted to the purpose. It 
has three entrances, one seventeen feet in depth 
and a little over 300 yards in width, another 
nineteen feet in depth and about 1200 yards in 
width, and a third twenty feet in depth and about 
300 yards wide. ‘There are two tributaries to 
the harbor—Broad River, having a wide channel 
and an average depth of five fathoms for nearly 
twenty-seven miles, and Beaufort River, with a 
depth of seventeen feet to within three miles of 
Beaufort, and thence about fourteen. ‘The prox- 
imity of the Gulf Stream keeps the harbor free 
from ice in winter, which gives Port Royal afi 
additional advantage over the more northern 
stations, 


{Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 


DEAD MEN’S SHOES: 


A Novel. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Avrnor or “ Hostaces To Fortune,” Lapy 
Sronet,” “Srrancers anp Piterms,” 
AT THE FLOop,” “‘ A Steance ETo. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
"ON THE THRESHOLD OF A DISCOVERY. 


Avexis goes back to Cheswold Grange and 
resumes the even tenor of his life, a prosperous 


‘country gentleman, with very little to occupy 


him, and plenty of leisure in which to muse 
upon destiny and dream of the things that might 
have been. The hunting season has long been 
over. Jt is the time of roses, and he has no 
temptation to endanger his neck upon Bayard 
again just yet awhile. He rides his steady little 
gray mare in the shady roads and lanes round 
Cheswold, while Bayard stretches his noble limbs 
in the home paddock, and gathers strength for 
the crisp, clear days of October and the chill 
mists of November. 

It is a pleasant life, but an idle one, and a 
thought too lonely. True that there is plenty 
of society in the neighborhood, and Mr. Secre- 
tan, of Cheswold, is popular; but life can not 
be a succession of dinner parties, and Alexis has 
little inclination for croquet and garden parties, 
archery, fancy fairs, or any of those small amuse- 
ments which beguile the long days of a country 
summer. 

The two young men have scarcely returned to 
the Grange when Richard Plowden declares that 
he must go home. 

“*T’ve been with you nearly a year, Alexis,” 
he says. ‘*I am sure you must be sick of my 
society.” 

‘*When I am, be sure I'll let you know it, 
Dick,” answers the other, laughing. ‘* You're 
the best company in the world to me, for you're 
a kind of second self. I can talk to you as I 
talk to no one else. You kuow all my secrets.” 

** All of them ?” asks Dick, gravely. 

** Yes, Dick, all; or if there is a vague, unde- 
veloped thought or dream I have not shared with 
you, it has not been for want of confidence in 
your fidelity.” 

‘**T believe that,” replies Dick, deeply moved. 
**But I must go home all the same. This kind 
of life is all very well for a short time, but it 
can’t go on; it would spoil me for the rough 
work-a-day world.” 

** Let it spoil you, Dick. Why should you 
ever go back to the work-a-day world? You are 
my adopted brother, as dear to me as if we had 
slept in the same cradle or lain in the same moth- 
ers arms. My home is yours, my income yours, 
and if Fate cuts me off untimelyg you will not 
find yourself unprovided for. Your mother is 
happy with her lodgers and her housekeeping, 
to say notliing of the fernery, which she tells 
you has flourished under her care. Why talk 
of leaving me, Dick ?” 

**You are too good, and I am more grateful 
than any words of mine can tell. But I must 
go all the same.” 

‘* You are not happy with me, Dick ?” 

-**]T have been most happy with you.” 

‘*Have been. That means you are not hap- 

y now. It is you who are tired of my company. 
‘hat long illness of mine wore you out. You 
bad too much of me at Dorley Mill.” 

At the name of Dorley Mill a spasm of pain 
passes across Richard Plowden’'s face, so faint 
that it might have escaped a less watchful ob- 
server than Alexis. But Alexis is sorely puz- 
zled by Dick’s desiré to leave him, and is watch- 
ful of his friend's countenance. 

**Too much of your company—no, Alexis. 
You know that your company is like the wine 
of life for me.” : 

‘* And yet you persist in leaving me. There 
must be some reason—” 

“* There is a reason—one that I can never tell 
you. A foolish reason; but strong enough to 
send me away from Cheswold.” 

“* And the roses and the ferns and all those 
bright things of summer you love so well—you 
to whom the hilis and woods and wandering 
streams are new. You would exchange all the 
pleasures of the country for the Brompton Road 
and the ever-flowing stream of many-colored 
omribuses, the cry of the hawker, the reek of 
the ham and beef shop, the glare of the gin pal- 
ace? ‘The reason must be a strong one, Dick.” 

“It 18 Strong as Fate.” 

** And you will not trust me with it?” 

**T can not tell you my reasons. You would 
laugh at me—despise me.” 

“Try me, Dick. Suppose I can guess your 
secret ?” 


**Oh no, no!” cries Dick, with alarm. 

** Those days at Dorley Mill when my broken 
ribs were slowly knitting themselves together 
again—peaceful, happy days, were they not, 
Dick? ‘That quaint Elizabethan homestead 
seemed more like home to both of us than this 
good old house of mine. It had the atmosphere 
of home, which this has not. There is no such 
thing as home without the presence of a woman. 
We were very happy—in a tranquil, sleepy fash- 
ion—at Dorley, weren’t we, Dick ?” 

** Very happy,” answers Dick, looking down 
at an open book, the leaves of which he turns 
over restlessly, as if looking for some particular 
passage. 

** And now I begin to fear that Dorley Mill 
was an unlucky place for both of us. Neither 
of us came away heart whole.” 

** Alex!” cries Dick, looking up. 

** No half confidences, old friend. You see I 
am not afraid to trust you. Such a confession 
comes amiss from me, you think—from me who 
am bound fast by an old ‘tie—which, if the mar- 
riage tie could be broken by a wife’s unkindness, 
might well have been canceled for me last De- 
cember, when I stood before that mercenary wife 
of mine and pleaded the cause of love against 
money. Do not be alarmed, Dick, I am not go- 
ing to sophisticate. The o'd tie is binding, and 
the old bond shall be honored, though it keeps 
me a lonely man for the rest of my days. But 
I may be forgiven if I have had my dream of 
what might have been—if I have thought how 
fair and perfect my life might be made in this 
good old home of mine if I had been free to 
seek Linda Challice for my wife.” 

** Yes,” murmurs Dick, ‘I thought so.” 

** You thought that I was human, Dick, and 
that it was not easy for me to feel all the sweet- 
ness of Linda’s society, to be sheltered and cher- 
ished by her kindness, to know that I owed my 
life to her patient tenderness, and withhold my 
heart from her altogether. My heart went out 
to her, Dick, unawares, but by not so much as a 
word or look did I ever betray my secret. I 
woke one day to a full knowledge of my peril, 
and the next day-I left Dorley Mill.” 

“You acted nobly!” cries Dick, clasping his 
friend’s hand. ‘* Yes, I suspected the truth, and 
it made my own thoughts all the more bitter. 
How could she think of me? What a worm I 
must seem to her beside you !” 

**She shall think of you, Dick. She shall 
learn to know your noble heart, your talents, 
your love of-all that is lofty and lovely in life. 
She shall learn to understand you and appreciate 
you asI do. Trust to time, Dick, and me. It 
shall be my task to win her for you.” 

** Impossible,” sighs Dick. ‘* She is won al- 
ready, and not by me.” 

** Silence, Dick. ‘There is treason against her 
in such an insinuation. She knew that I was 
married.” 

**She must have known it at the last, but I 
am not quite sure that she knew it at first, un- 
less any thing you said when you awoke from 
your delirium may have enlightened her. I don’t 
think, somehow, that she did know it. Remem- 
ber, you were a perfect stranger to her. You 
came to Dorley Mill as if you had dropped from 
the clouds. How should she know any thing 
of your domestic history, which has only been 
whispered among your neighbors ?” 

**You might have told her my painful story, 
Dick.” 

**It was not my business. It would have been 
an impertinence in me to Rabble about your af- 
fairs. I felt assured that you would tell her.” 

**Why should I do so, Dick? I am not a 
coxcomb. I foresaw no peril to myself in my 
association with that sweet girl, still less did I 
imagine danger to her. I accepted all her boun- 
ties as if she had been verily a ministering angel 
lent to this lower world for a little while to be 
my comfort. Upon my word, Dick, I think there 
is a spice of folly—or unconscious jealousy, per- 
haps—in your notion that I am any more to Miss 
Challice than the travéler who fell by the way- 
side.” 

**T-can read her face,” answers Dick, sorrow- 
fully, ‘* and it has told me her secret.” 

Alexis is moved by this conviction of Richard 
Plowden’s. For so little he could be glad. He 
sees the fair young face, the bended brow, the 
soft eyes which have so often avoided his own. 
Dare he interpret those signs—those little looks 
which he remembers so well—as the tokens of a 
hidden passion? Dare he suffer himself to be- 
lieve that while Linda Challice ministered to him 
pity grew to love in her heart, as gratitude widen- 
ed into love in his? The thought that it is so 
can bring him nothing but sorrow, yet he finds 
himself encouraging the fancy notwithstanding. 

**IT am a weak fool, Dick,” he cries at last, 
after pacing the-fire-lit library for some time, 
**and you ought not to say these things to me. 
Linda Challice does know that I have a wife. 
She learned it directly from my own lips; but 
only on the morning before I left Dorley. But 
she shall know all my wretched story. She shall 
know that I deserve her pity, though I dare not 
ask for her love. I am bound to pay one more 
visit to Dorley Mill, if it is only to repeat my 
thanks for all her goodness tome. I will go to- 
morrow. I have ordered a little present for her 
from London which I think she will like.” 

‘* She is not a girl to care for presents,” says 
Dick. 

** You sulky old bear; women love souvenirs 
and keepsakes.” 

** Yes, when they love the giver.” 

** You know that shabby old silver watch she 
wears ?” 

** It was her father’s,” growls Dick; ‘‘ he wore 
it to the day of his death, or had it under his pil- 
low on his death-bed. He died in Rome, you 
know, in something like impoverished circum- 
stances. I dare say he had a fine gold hunter 


| when his pictures were the fashion.” 


**Poor fellow! It was his watch, was it? 
Then I'm afraid Lin—Miss Challice won’t care 
for the one I've bought her.” 

Alexis takes a neat little morocco case out of 
a drawer in the library table, a dainty little case 
lined with white velvet, on which reposes the 
loveliest watch, about the size of a florin. ‘The 
case is dark purple enamel, with Linda’s mono- 
gram in pearls, and round the watch is coiled a 
slender gold chain set with pearls. 

** Rather too pretty fora miller’s granddaugh- 
ter,” says Dick. ‘* But I’ve no doubt she'll be 
pleased. Didn’t you bring any thing for Mr. 
Benfield ?” 

** Yes, Dick; I didn’t forget the miller,” and 
from another drawer Alexis produces a splendid 
meerschaum pipe. ‘* The old gentleman can 
smoke his tobacco in that when he sits by the 
fire after supper.” 

‘*T don’t suppose it will draw as well as his 
clay,” murmurs Dick. 

The drawing-room at the Grange seems more 
than usually empty that evening when the two 
young men leave the dining table. It is a‘wet 
night, and they lack the amusement which the 
gardens and stable-yard afford them in fine 
weather. Alexis has read all the magazines and 
newspapers, and is hardly in the humor for seri- 
ous literature, although all his favorite authors, 
newly bound and newly arranged upon the shelves 
in the library, invite him to study. His mind is 
disturbed, he knows not why. He takes up a 
volume of Tennyson from the table and turns 
the leaves idly till he comes to that exquisite 
poem called ** Love and Duty.” This he reads 
aloud, Richard Plowden listening intently. 

** That was written by a man, Dick,” he says, 
when he has finished. ‘* Byron worshiper as I 
am, I confess that there is more stamina in that 
than in all Childe Harold's wailing against des- 
tiny. But then Byren died in the flower of his 
manhood. We know not what noble fruit the 
tree might have borne had it grown to maturity. 
Byron never came to the age at which Scott be- 
gan to be a poet, or at which Goethe wrote his 
masterpiece. What would have been the after- 


‘ math of Byron and Shelley had inexorable death 


spared so much genius ?”’ 

After this, Alexis and his friend talk of their 
favorite poets, and both brighten a little as their 
thoughts drift away from their own individual 
sorrows. 

Soon after breakfast next morning, Alexis 
mounts Titmouse and rides down to Dorley, 
through the perfumed lanes where the dog-roses 
and woodbine make a tangle of flowers among 
the young oak saplings and the sturdy hawthorn 
bushes. Dorley Mill is looking its prettiest, as 
he rides along the winding track that leads to it. 
Trot is sitting in the porch playing with a very 
fat black and white puppy with a round, stupid- 
looking head—a puppy that has not long been 
added to the population of Dorley. 

At the sight of Alexis Trot lets fall his pina- 
fore and gives the puppy a sudden drop in the 
world. It is the youthful animal's first experi- 
ence of the uncertainty of friendship, and he yelps 
out his remonstrance against life's delusions. 

‘*Mammie!” yells Trot—‘‘ mammie, come 
out! it’s the genlamum.” In spite of their fa- 
miliarity, Trot has never learned to call Alexis 
any thing but the *‘ genlamum.” 

Linda is not forth-coming, and Trot remem- 
bers presently that mammie has gone down to 
the village. 

**She not be long,” says Trot. ‘I'll show oo 
my new puppy,” and he introduces that animal, 
held firmly by the tail. 

** Daddie says he grow big—ever so big—big- 
ger than Trot,” says the boy, opening his eyes 
tremendously wide. ‘They are hazel eyes, with 
lashes of gold, which time will darken to brown. 

**T'll come in and wait, Trot,” says Alexis, 
dismounting, and tying Titmouse to the gate 
post, She is a lazy animal, and has no objec- 
tion to stand there nibbling the grass by the 
way-side. 

le goes in at the familiar porch, beneath which 
he was carried unconscious on the day of his ac- 
cident, and seats himself by Linda’s work-table. 
How pleasant the room is to his sight! how 
home-like! ‘There are the books Linda read to 
him+-the books that seemed to breathe a deeper 
pathos and holier tenderness when she read; 
there is her drawing-board, with an unfinished 
landscape—a wind of the river overshadowed by 
willows; there are the flowers her hand has ar- 
ranged; there the sofa on which he passed so 
many reposeful hours of unthinking happiness. 

** Why did I permit myself to be so happy ?” 
he thinks in self-reproach. ‘It was a pleasant 
dream, but the return to life's dull reality is a 
little hard to bear.” 

He rouses himself from his musing mood and 
begins to talk to Trot, taking Trot and the puppy 
on his knee together. Trot stops tolerably quiet, 
but the puppy begins a perambulation—a voyage 
of discovery up and down Mr. Secretan’s coat 
sleeves and collar, and even on to his head, which 
is more familiar than agreeable. 

** Well, Trot, you haven't forgotten me, I 
hope ?” 

**T not forgotten oo, but I don’t love oo no 
more,” replies Trot, decisively. 

**Not love me any more! Oh, Trot, that is 
cruel. Why not?” 

** Why oo go ‘way and make mammie cry ?” 
demands Trot, facing the accused with magis- 
terial severity. | 

Alexis crimsons at the interrogation. 

**T never made mammie cry,” he falters. 

**That’s atory; oodid. She cried the day oo 
went—she cried a little every day—she said it 
was a headache—Trot knows better—she not 
such a coward to cry for a headache—Trot doesn’t 
cry when his head aches—he’s a man.” 

** Yes, but mammie’s only a woman, Trot, and 
a headache might make her cry if it was a very 
bad one. Mammie wouldn't tell a story.” 


** She says J mustn't,” responds Trot; ‘*‘ but I 
think she did. Grown up people may do any 
thing. Mayn’t they tell tories?” 

**No, Trot, not good people. Only wicked 
people tell stories.” 

A shadow flits across the threshold, and the 
subject of their conversation enters. ‘Trot scram- 
bles off Mr. Secretan’s knee and runs to his adopt- 
ed mother. 

**T told him he was naughty to go away and 
make oo cry,” says Trot, “‘ and he says he didn’t.” 

**Foolish Trot! What silly notions yog get 
into your head!” says Linda, bending-eaiea! the 
child, and blushing deeply. oe 

Alexis sees the blush, and he sees something 
more than that. He sees that Linda has changed 
within the ten days that have gone by since he 
left Dorley Mill. A settled pallor succeeds that 
fleeting red. Her eyes are sunken, and there is 
a dark line beneath them, which deepens their 
color and gives them a pathetic expression that 
touches him to the heart. She has cared for 
him, she has been sorry for him, and he, poor 
fettered wretch, dare say no word of his care or 
his sorrow for her. She must drink the cup of 
humil ation to the dregs, and be told that the 
man to whom her innocent heart has gone forth 
is the property of another. 

**T have been anxious to come and tell you 
once more how gratefully I shall ever remember 
your goodness to me,” says Alexis, after they 
have talked about Trot and Trot’s puppy for a few 
minutes. ‘The puppy is to grow up into a New- 
foundland, if it realizes the expectations of its 
friends ; but there is an element of uncertainty 
in these things, and Alexis has a lurking convic- 
tion that this puppy will develop into the mon- 
grelest of mongrels. 

** Believe me, neither my grandfather nor I con- 
sider our care of you a matter for gratitude, Mr. 
Secretan,” replies Linda. ‘* Providence brought 
you to our door. We should have been very 
unchristianlike if we had not card for you. I[ 
think you must know that if you had been the 
poorest tramp that ever dropped down on the 
road-side we should have done the same.” 

“*T am quite sure of that,” replies Alexis. 
** And that is why I have never venturéd to 
speak about the expense that my illness must 
have entailed upon you.” 

** Pray relieve your mind upon that score. 
Your housekeeper sent all the broths and jellies, 
hot-house fruits, poultry, game, and wines from 
the Grange. I think you only cost us a few 
new-laid eggs and a little milk. Mrs. Bodlow 
kept our larder almost too well supplied in her 
anxiety that you should have nourishing diet.” 

** Mrs. Bodlow only did her duty. But light- 
ly as you regard the obligation, Miss Challice, it 
is one which I shall carry to my dying day. If 
ever I am inclined to make a bad use of this life 
of mine, I will remember how hard you strove to 
win it back from the grave. I have ventured to 
bring you something—a little gold watch, with 
your initials on the back, which I hope you will 
wear sometimes in remembrance of the many 
weary hours you spent by the stranger's sick- 
bed.” 

**T will wear it always,” replies Linda, with 
tears in her eyes. 

‘**Oo can't wear two wathes,” exclaims Trot. 
**Oo wear oor fazer’s wath.” 

**T shall keep that among my treasures, Trot; 
but it is nearly worn out, poor old watch, and [ 
am sure this will keep better time.” 

**Qo like this best ‘cause the genlamum give 
it oo,” cries the far-seeing Trot. 

Alexis pretends not to hear this last observa- 
tion, and produces the meerschaum pipe, which 
Linda admires amazingly, and which ‘l'rot wants 
to have in his mouth and to make believe to 
smoke it, as he does sometimes with daddie's 
homelier clay. 

“Dear little Trot,” exclaims Alexis, how 
your small voice would enliven us at Cheswold 
Grange! You can not imagine how dull it is 
there, Miss Challice, in the long summer even- 
ings.” 

*“*No? And yet I think I know how long the 
summer evenings can be. But Trot would net 
do much to enliven them. He is worn out by 
seven o'clock, Oh, by-the-way, talking of Trot, 
I have made one little discovery since you left 


** What is that?” cries Alexis, eagerly. 

** Don’t let me raise false expectations. It is 
such a trifle, scarcely worth mentioning, but you 
seemed anxious to find out our little darling’s 
parentage, and this seems a clew, however 
small.” 

**What is it? Pray tell me. I am most 
anxious, more anxious than I can explain.” 

**Pray do not excite yourself, Mr. Secretan. 
I was looking over some papers in my desk the 
other day, when I came upon the blank sheet 
of note-paper that contained that last remittance 
for Trot—I remember it on account of the pe- 
culiar way in which it was folded—and I noticed 
for the first time that there was a name stamped 
upon it in the left-hand corner—the name of the 
stationer who supplied it, no doubt.” 

** Yes, of course.” 

**T have saved the sheet of paper to show you. 
The name is Morgan, Redcastle.” 

Alexis starts from his chair and seizes Trot 
as if he would take possession of him on the in- 
stant. He is speechless with surprise. 

** You know the name of that place ?” 

** Know it? yes. I have reason, bitter rea- 
son, to know it. A small obscure town in York- 
shire. And that money, obviously sent by the 
child's mother, wa: sent from Redcastle ?”’ 

**One would suppose so,” 

**'There can be no doubt of it. Tell me, Miss 
Challice, if I were to show yon a photograph of 
the woman you sheltered, the mother of this boy, 
would yon recognize her? ‘The picture I shall 
show you was taken in the bloom of beauty. 
You saw her faded, worn by care and depriva- 
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tion. Should you know the face under such al- 
tered conditions ?” 

‘*T should know itany where. But why should 
you be so agitated? Why should the mere name 
of this place excite you so much ?” 

** Ask me no questions till 1 come back to you 
with the photograph,” says Alexis. ‘‘I shall 
go and return as fast as my horse will carry 
me.” 

‘** Pray be careful. Remember—” 

‘*'That I have been thrown. ‘Trust me, dear 

Miss Challice. I will run no risks. I am too 
anxious to settle the question of Trot’s parent- 
age.” 
He takes the child in his arms, kisses him as 
he has never kissed him yet in all their friendly 
companionship, gives him back to Linda, and 
runs out at the gate. 

He has mounted Titmouse and is out of sight 
before Linda has recovered from her astonish- 
ment at his agitation. 

**Genlamum’s in a hurry!” exclaims Trot. 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 


THE JESUITS AND THE BIBLE. 


Br a remarkable revolution Austria and Hun- 
gary seem at last to have escaped finally from the 
rule of the Jesuits which has held them in bond- 
age for nearly three hundred years. In Hun- 
gary, we are told by the correspondent of the 
London Standard, the majority of the Diet and 
ministry are Protestants; that in most of the Aus- 
trian towns the educated, influential, and wealth- 
iest class is also Protestant; that the people of 
Vienna subscribe liberally to aid the persecuted 
mountaineers of Tyrol and Carinthia, who for 
centuries have kept the reformed faith in defi- 
ance of Rome; and that a Jew is the president 
of a society the members of which are chiefly 
Roman Catholics, who annually send gifts, teach- 
ers, and evangelists to the descendants of the 
martyrs who fled from their tormentors to the 
wild Nass forest and the peaks of the Tyrolese 
Alps. Nowhere, indeed, have the savage teach- 
ings of Lorova and the Jesuits produced such 
shocking scenes of religious cruelty as in the prov- 
inces that now form the ill-assorted elements of the 
Austrian realm. Here,in Bohemia,the European 
Reformation almost found its birth, and the Uni- 
versity of Prague, brilliant with the new learning 
of the fifteenth century, might have won the crown 
of letters and refinement but for the vengeful arm 
of Rome. ‘The Council of Constance crushed 
the chief of its scholars and reformers, a terrible 
war blasted the fertile land, and Prague was cast 
down forever from its intellectual eminence. 
But all Austria and all Bohemia seem still to 
have kept the memory of the purer faith, and 
when LutHeR summoned Germany to reform, 
the followers of Liuss rose up thick and terrible 
over all the land where war and persecution had 
sown a seemingly perpetual decay. Austria and 
Bohemia and the wild mountain lands of the 
Alps, the Carinthian, and the ‘l'yrolese joined to- 
gether in hailing the opening of a better age. 
‘The Bible was strewn thickly over the hopeful 
realm. ‘The nobles, the princes, the peasants, 
were Protestant, Vienna was a reformed city, 
and Austria had nearly led the way to a united 
and a progressive Germany. 

But in 1618, when the Pilgrims were planning 
an emigration to an unknown world, and when 
the bleak coasts of New Kngland seemed to offer 
the only refuge of advancing thought, the Jesu- 
its sprang upon hapless Austria and Bohemia, 
and with a wonderful success reduced them to a 
perfect and dreadful submission to the Papal 
Church. Frrpinanp IJ., Emperor of Germa- 
ny, the ‘* Catholic,” as he was named by his pa- 
pal subjects, the ‘‘ Murderous,” by the Protest- 
ants, filled Germany with the barbarities of a 
religious war. Educated by the Jesuits, encour- 
aged by their fanatical visions, the slave of a 
frightful superstition, FerpINaND massacred or 
exiled every Protestant in Austria and Bohemia. 
The Bible was banished from every home; the 
schools were closed except to Jesuit teachers. 
In the dreadful war that followed, one-half the 
population of Germany perished to gratify the 
wild malice of the disciples of Lovova and to 
fulfill the vengeance of Rome. Of these wars 
the single symbol was the Bible. ‘‘ Banish the 
Bible from your homes and your schools,” ex- 
claimed the Jesuits to the affrighted people of 
Vienna and Prague, in the seventeenth century, 
*‘or we will bind you to the stake, seize your 
goods, snatch from you your children.” ‘* Ban- 
ish your Bibles from the schools and the nation,” 
they cry, in the nineteenth, to the people of New 
York and St. Louis, *‘ or we will bring upon you 
the judgments of the irfallible Church.” They 
were successful, yet by a sanguinary process that 
history shudders to recall. Austria and Bohemia 
were chained bleeding and fallen to the decaying 
empire of papal Rome. Southern Germany sank 
into a dull lethargy. Protestant Prussia may 
attribute its supremacy to the day when Ferpt- 
NAND the Catholic enforced the Jesuit rule over 
his wasted and miserable realm. 

From that moment Austria, Hungary, and Bo- 
hemia became the scoff of intelligent Germans, 
the seat of an irrational superstition. It was be- 
lieved that every trace of Protestantism had been 
banished from their midst. The Jesuits watch- 
ed over the decaying realm with cruel vigilance. 
Nor could their jealous observation discover for 
many years a single Bible or Bible reader amidst 
the dull and dissolute population that obeyed the 
house of Hapsspure and the popes of Rome. Yet 
suddenly the fatal discovery was made that they 
had been strangely deceived. High up amidst 


the wildest peaks of the Tyrolean Alps, in the 
valleys of Salzburg and in the thick forests of 
Nass, among the poor miners who delved in the 
earth for salt and sometimes for gold, the seeds 
of the had never perished. 

d been multiplicd in secret. 
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people, while they conformed to all the public 
rites of the papacy, still in private held their sim- 
ple faith, and abjured the Roman heresy. It was 
a period of intense corruption in the German 
prelacy. A Bishop of Cologne was a temporal 
prince, passing his days and nights amidst the 
sensual delights of Paris. The Bishop of Salz- 
burg lived in splendid luxury amidst a starving 
people. Yet the cruelty of the Papal Church 
surpassed its corruption, and at once, in 1685, 
the Jesuits let loose vhe rage of persecution 
upon the simple Bible readers of the Tyrolean 
valleys. Soldiers were quartered in the trem- 
bling villages. The fires of the Inquisition blazed 
among the wild and lovely scenery of the Tyr- 
ol. Hundreds perished; children of Protestants 
were torn from their parents and sent to the 
Jesuit schools; a vast population was driven 
into exile amidst the horrors of a terrible winter, 
and all the Northern German states welcomed 
with pity the wandering and persecuted people. 
They sang as they went the song,.*‘ I am a poor 
exile,” and found friends wherever they came. 
Once more the Jesuits believed that they had 
extirpated the Bible readers, and still again they 
were deceived. For still a remnant of the de- 
voted people met at night in the depths of the 
woods, or in the most secluded valleys of Carin- 
thia and the Tyrol, to celebrate the simple ritual 
they had received from their fathers. ‘The story 
of the Salzburgers is known to all. The scourge, 
the rack, the tower of Werfen, whence they were 
hung in long chains two hundred feet below the 
battlements, the perpetual Inquisition, the final 
exile, are the last efforts of Jesuitical rage. Bi- 
ble in hand, singing hymns of joy (1731-43), the 
faithful people left their native woods and mount- 
ains. Some settled in hospitable Prussia, others 
cros the ocean and came to find in North 
Carolina or Pennsylvania a safe refuge from the 
malice of the Jesuits. But Tyrol, Carinthia, 
and Styria were, it was thought, so wholly freed 
from Protestantism as to have become the surest 
bulwark of the Austrian papacy. Eight hundred 
Bibles were burned in a single village; two hun- 
dred martyrs perished in a single year.* 

But still the secret associations survived by a 
wonderful tenacity from generation to genera- 
tion, and the lovely scenery of the Tyrol wit- 
nessed the constant celebration of Protestant 
rites in the depths of its loneliest valleys. ‘The 
Bibles were still preserved from age to age, hid- 
den carefully. Persecution never left the val- 
leys, and even in 1837 four hundred of the peo- 
ple of Ziller were banished because they were 
Protestants. The Jesuits ruled in Austria, and 
an Irish Count Taarre was the persecuting gov- 
ernor of the Tyrol. At last Sadowa reformed, 
while it huiniliated, Austria; the Jesuit influence 
perished ; a Protestant minister ruled at Vienna ; 
a period of reform began. The Jesuits were driv- 
en from the public schools, and the Bible might 
at last be read freely in a land from which they 
had so often banished it in fearful torments. The 
Bible readers have conquered at last, and Austria 
has already taken its place among the nations 
that have learned humanity. One of the most 
pleasing proofs of so graceful a change is the in- 
terest shown by all liberal Austrians in the Bible 
readers of the Tyrolean Alps. Here a congre- 
gation or a church has been found to exist which 
has outlived three centuries of persecution. Its 
earnestness, strict morality, and abhorrence of 
the papal corruptions have formed its members 
into a peculiar people, honest, industrious, sin- 
cere. ‘The Nass Valley is one of the chief re- 
treats of this sylvan congregation. Seate: amidst 
the tall Alpine peaks, covered with forests, its 
hardy wood-cutters read the same Bibles that 
have lain hidden from the Jesuits and the perse- 
cutors for a handred years—in which their fore- 
fathers of the seventeenth century found conso- 
lation in exile and penury, and which in the 
nineteenth have come out like blazing portents 
on the mountains of the fate of papal Rome. 
Austria and Hungary, Protestant and liberal, 
are turning with a kind of penitential reverence 
to the Bible readers of the ‘Tyrolean valleys, la- 
ment the fierce persecutions of the past, and cov- 
er with gifts the evangelical churches that are 
springing up amidst the forests and pinnacles of 
the Austrian Alps. 

Baffled in their attempts to drive the Bible and 
its readers from Austrian territory, the Jesuits 
have crossed the ocean, and the descendants of 
their early victims, the Salzburgers or the Hu- 
gunots, may hear with wonder in North Caro- 
lint , Pennsylvania, or New York the cry of their 
early persecutors revived in the New World. As 
yet the Jesuits demand only the exclusion of the 
Bible from the public schools. They can not as 
yet burn it in great pyres, as they were wont to 
do in the Salzburg valleys. ‘They can not con- 
fiscate the property of every person who reads 
the Bible, snatch from him his children, drive 
his family into exile, or bind him to the stake. 
These things they can not yet even attempt to 
do. But they have entered into our politics 
with a bittér vehemence that shows that the 
spirit that prompted the worst crimes of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries still burns fierce- 
ly in their breasts. No one can read the Jesuit 
journals that have sprung up in all our cities 
without being startled at the vindictive rage with 
which they assail the Protestant Bible and all 
its readers, or that system of education which 
came from the foresight of Lvutuer. No one 
can avoid feeling that the Catholic World, the 
Cincinnati Catholic Telegraph, the Univers, the 
Catholic Review, and a host of similar papers 
would not only defend the persecutions of the 
Salzburgers, but would aid in snatching the Bi- 
ble from the homes of the simple peasants, or 
drive them into a new exile. As yet the Jesu- 
its have only been able to seduce the Democratic 
party into a close alliance with the papal party. 
They move slowly, yet they have already achieved 

* Menzel, Ges. Deutechen, Die Salzburger Emigra- 
tion, 991, 


‘closely pack 


a wonderful success. Every Democratic leader 
is at their mercy. They elected ALLEN in 
Ohio, TiLtpeN in New York, carried Connecti- 
cut, threaten Massachusetts. ‘‘If you do not 
obey us,” they say to their Democratic chiefs, 
**we will drive you from power; we will place 
a brand upon you that every Catholic will 
know.” If you are submissive and docile, we 
promise you ‘*‘ the solid, unbroken Catholic vote.” 
In Mankato, Minnesota, a correspondent of the 
Ashland (Ohio) Times relates: ‘* The walls of 
the new Jesuit college are up, and the roof near- 
ly on. Over a dozen priests are here already, 
and their influence is being felt. At the Demo- 
cratic Convention a few days ago all the men 
nominated for county officers were Catholics. 
The whole thing was done in the usual quiet 
way of the Jesuits.” The city of New York has 
been ruled in this way for twenty years. The 
majority of the Democratic members of the pres- 
ent House of Representatives owe their election 
to the papal vote. The people of the Union 
are still unconscious of the sileht preponderance 
of the ultramontanes in the Democratic party. 
Protestant Democrats still give their votes for 
the candidates of the Jesuits. But the wail of 
the persecuted Salzburgers, the flames of the 
blazing Bibles, the touching faith of the Tyro- 
lean valleys, might well teach them to shrink 
with horror from the political alliance of the for- 
eign priests. Evcene 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


latest novelty among adjuncts to stoves 
and prpeee consists in the employment of a 
bright nickel-plated sheet of metal, suspended 
ever the fire, and adjusted in proper position by 
ecrank, the rod of which passes through the side 
of the stove or fire-place. While the fire is be- 
ing kindled, the plate is turned toward the front 
to protect it from being smoked, but when the 
fire is fairly burning, the plate is turned back at 
an angle of forty-five degrees, as indicated by 
the wheel on the side of the stove. The result 
is described about as follows: The reflection 
from the bright metallic surface produces the 
effect of a double fire, and adds greatly to its 
cheerfulness. In addition to this, it is claimed 
that the large amount of heat thus reflected by 
the plate is, to a great extent, a clear gain, and 
that the effect of its employment is readily per- 
ceived in increased warmth at quite a distance 
from ita source. Furthermore, itis claimed that 
the rush of air usually passing up the chimney 
of an open stove or grate, and which makes this 
excellent form of heating apparatus so expen- 
sive in rapid consumption of fuel, is checked 
and thrown down on the fuel, producing sur- 
face combustion, while the draught at the base 
may be shut off, giving a clear, bright fire, with- 
out wasteful consumption of coal. 


Among the various abnormal methods of in- 
cubation none are more curious than the habit 
of certain fishes of the cat-tish family of keeping 
the eggs in the mouth until the young are hatch- 
ed, this act being generally performed by the 
male. Quite recently M. Lort&ét bas added to 
the list the Chromis paterfamilias, as observed 
in a stream near the borders of the Sea of Tibe- 
rias, and not far from the ancient Capernaum. 
In this case the female deposits her eggs in a 
sandy depression in the bed of the stream, and 
the male sucks them into his mouth, and by 
some peculiar action causes them to be inter- 

Olated between the plates of the gills, where 

ey are held without disturbance. The pericd 
of incubation is not mentioned, but the young, 
when hatched, leaving the gills, pass forward 
into the cavity of the mouth, where they remain 
, heads forward, the cheeks of the 
parent swelling out as the young increase in 
size, and presenting a most singular appearance. 
A few of the young sometimes remain between 
the branchial plates, but most of them pass for- 
ward as stated. M. Logrér did not ascertain 
at what period the young left the mouth of the 
parent, but presumed that they remaived there 
a considerabie time. Whether, after they once 
leave, they re-enter for protection, is not stated. 
It is very remarkable that the _— are not 
— by the parent while in their recep- 
tacle. 


if true—is now being circulated on the basis o 

‘*a letter just received from Greece.’’ The orig- 
inal Laurium Company, which almost provoked 
an international conflict, while working the sur- 
face at Laurium purchased the subsoil corre- 
sponding to that surface. The subsoil was not 
(avowedly, at least) explored, and remained un- 
worked and unknown. Recently, however, the 
company, having sold the surface only to their 
successors, employed an engineer to examine 
this subsoil. is research was rewarded by the 
discovery of a number of wells, now filled u 

which had served in ancient times for the work- 
ing of the mines. In one of these mines, situ- 
ated about the centre of the tract, and which 
appeared as though abandoned for ages, he found 
the miners’ tools and heaps of ore about them— 
the mine, in short, in the very state the Greeks, 
surprised, doubtless, by some unexpected at- 
tack, had left it. Encouraged by this 
ed discovery, excavations were made, which are 
affirmed to have brought to light deposits of sil- 
ver, lead, and calamine of incalculable richness. 
Presuming the foregoing to be true, it would 
disprove the current belief that these mines had 
been abandoned on account of their exhaustion. 


A series of tests of the excellence of the Hooxk- 
BR process of condensing milk was lately made 
before several of the English technical sdcieties. 
There was exhibited at the rooms of one of 
these—the London Society of Arts—a mass of 
condensed milk weighing about one hundred- 
weight, which had been exposed to the action 
of the atmosphere for four years and three 
months, with so little deterioration of quality 
that it afforded within a few minutes, by churn- 
ing, an excellent quality of butter. 


The Paris Maritime Exhibition afforded the 
opportanity for the experimental demonstration 
of the great value of the “ _— Safety Mattress,’’ 
on indorsement in which accounts agree. 
The dcrvice, which is both a mattress and, in case 


of necessity, a life-preserver, is formed of two 
rows of blocks made of cork ¢uttings, lightly 
compressed by machinery within « water-proof 
case, and the whole covered with canvas. It 
forms ordinarily a mattress, which is intended 
to be a in every, cot or berth, and makes a 
bed which is said to be very elastic and easy to 
lie upon. Its weight is about six and a half 
pounds, and it is constructed in such a manner 
that it can be quickly put about the person, 
forming then a double belt, attached in such a 
way that it can not possibly be displaced. The 
whole process of rising from the mattress, at- 
taching it to the person, and entering the water 
was performed at the exhibition within three- 
quarters of a minute. The limbs are not con- 
fined nor the motions of swimming interfered 
with. It places within reach of every passen- 
ger an efficient and reliable life-preserver in any 
sudden emergency, and appears to be the most 
sensible and practical device of this kind as yet 
invented, 


The Zoological Gardens in the Regent's Park, 
London, have recently had a great addition to 
their attractions in the opening of a new house 
for the larger carnivora, where the fine collec- 
tion of these animals possessed by the society is 
seen to much greater advantage than in the 
very cramped quarters in which they had hith- 
erto been lodged, 


The new Winter Garden, near the Houses of 
Parliament, will very shortly be open, and will 
be one of the most attractive resorts for visitors 
to London. In addition to fresh and salt water 
aquaria on a gigantic scale, and a magnificent 
collection of tropical and subtropical plants, the 
directors have arranged for extensive reading- 
rooms, concerts, a skating rink, and a variety 
of other attractions. The undertaking is held 
in shares, which are understood to have been 
already entirely taken up. 


One of the most important of geographical en- 
terprises is that which /AMERON, of 
the British service, has lately accomplished in 
song the whole of the continent of Africa, 
rom Zanzibar to Loanda, the entire journey 
aving taken two yeurs and eight menths. He 


ruary, 1874, left for the west coast on the 18th 
of May, 1874, and arrived at Loanda in Notem- 
ber last. It appears that he was not able to fol- 
low the Congo on leaving Lake Tanganyik®, but 
was obliged to take a more southerly course; 
but allows the inference that the lake is really 
the head of the Congo River, as recently main- 
tained. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Aw Optica Iuuvsion.—A chandler baving had some 
candles stolen, a person bid him be of good cheer, “‘ for 
in a short time,” said he, “1 am confident they will all 
come to light.” 


According to the old mythology, Neptune, the sea- 
god, created the horse, and was the patron of horse- 
races. This probably accounts for the fact that people 
who patronize the race-course so frequently get “ half 
seas over.” 


An Irishman, upon seeing a squirrel shot from a tree, 
said, ‘‘ Faith and that’s a waste of powder; the fall it- 
self would have killed the squirrel 

Basket plaids are wey fashionable this year. A vis- 
itor at Sing Sing says that all the men there except the 
guards were dressed in the popular fashion. 

Frogs were the original nbacke, and since they 

first drew breath they heme bel inflationista. 


Why is a man who can't learn by experience like a 
laurel 7—Because he is an evergreen. 


Why is playing chess a more exemplary occupation 
than cards ?— Because at chese yon play with 
two bishops, and at cards you play with four knavea 


short-sighted person 
looking into futurity. 


Why is a dishonest bankrupt like an honest poor 


man ?—Because both fail to get rich. 


It is related of Sydney Smith that once, on enteri 

a drawing-room in a West End mansion, he found 

lined with mirrors on all sides. Finding himeeif re- 

flected in every direction, he said that he “ supposed 

he was at a meeting of the clergy, and there seerhed to 

be a very respectable attendance.” 


Why should a man always wear a watch when he 


travels in a waterless desert 7—Because every watch 
a spring in it. Bee: 


A husband complained of his wife before a magis- 
trate for assanit and battery, and it appeared in evi- 
dence that he had pushed the door againat her, and she 
in tarn had pushed it against him; whereupon the 
counsel for the defendant said that he could see no im- 
propriety in a husband and wife a-doring each other. 

“A pair of pretty eyes is the best mirror to shave 
by.” Swincher says he has known many a man to be 
shaved by them, e have known many a man to be 
saved by them. 


John asked Julia if she would have him. “No,” 
said she, ‘‘I will not have you ;” but before John could 
recover from the shock, she archly put in, “but you 
may have me.” 


“ Arrah, Pat, an’ why did I marry ye, jist tell me 
that? for it’s meself that’s had to maintain ye iver 
since the bleased day that Father O’Flaunigan sint me 
to yer home.” “‘Swate jewel,” replied Pat, “‘an’ it’s 
meself that hopes that I may live to see the day you're 
a widow waping over the cowld sod that kivere me— 
thin, by St. bathrick, I'll see how ye git along widout 
me, honey.” . 


Hicu-orass stories, 

A somewhat jnvenile dandy said to a fair partner at a 
ball, ** Don’t you think, miaa, my mustaches are becom- 
ing?” To which she replied, “ Well, Sir, they may be 
coming, but they have not yet arrived.” 


Thaffollowing is an Irishman's description of mak- 
ing affannon: “ Take a long hole, and pour brass or 
iron ‘ai round it.” 


. 


frant for a 


physt&ian's diploma was asked, “ When does mortif- 
catio® ensne ?” “* When you propose and are rejected,” | 
e reply that greeted the amazed questioner. ) 


Two countrymen seeing s naturalist in a field col- 

lecting insects, thus spoke of him: “ Vot’s that ere 

man?” “Vy, he’s a naturalist.” “Vot's that?” 
‘Vy, von who catches gnats, to be sure.” 


At ; medical examination a young 


was 
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JANUARY married June 


Some time last December : 
Phew! such weather, Jack, my boy, 


No one can remember. 


Winter, like an aged fool, 
Soon forgot his duty— 


Gave no hint of ice or snow, 


Just to please the beauty. 


Mist and fog with sickly breath 
O’er the earth kept creeping: 


But the lady, unappeased, 


Drowned us with her weeping. 
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FLIRTING VERSUS DANCING. 


Tompkins gave a ball, you know— 
Mercury at cighty; 

Ventilation was too scarce, 
Partners were too weighty. 


Soon the rooms began to thin— 
Gracious! what a flitting! 

Just outside upon the stairs 
Half the crowd were sitting. 


There upon the lower step 
Rested lovely Kitty, 

Prettiest girl you ever saw 
Here in New York city. 


Eyes the very brightest blue, 
Cheeks as red as roses; 
Old Miss Nibby’s heiress, too, 

Every one supposes. 


What cared I for song or dance’ 
O’er her I was bending: 

Old Miss Nibb# saw the glance 
Eyes to eyes were sending. 


Out she came with awful smile, 
Rage in every feature— 

Praise the power that broke the mould 
When it shaped that creature! 


Uff) 


How she glared upon my girl! 


Called her rash and silly; 


Ordered her to leave the stairs; 


Said they were too chilly. 


Pshaw! I saw old Nibby’s eyes 
Plumb my empty pockets— 
Thought I couldn't buy the girl 


Silks or diamond lockets. 


Didn’t know that Kate and I 


Have a taste for pottage, 
That we mean to eat it, too, 
With Cupid in a cottage. 
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THE CORINTHIAN CAPITAL. 


ARCHITECTURE has been described by the Ger- 
man writer ScHLEGEL as “frozen music.” As It- 
aly is known as the birth-place of song, s4 is her 
neighbor, Greece, the native home of architectural 
art. No country was ever adorned like her. Even 
in ruins her buildings still retain their beauty, 
and her rare marbles have preserved for ages 
their most delicate carving. Wherever a Greek 
went in his own country, he beheld among archi- 
tecture and sculpture objects that refined his 
mind and gratified his natural taste for the beau- 
tiful. The poetic nature of the people appeared 
even in their edifices, and among them a building 
was looked upon as an expression of exalted sen- 
timent. 


= 8 
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ORIGIN OF THE CORINTHIAN CAPITAL.—[{From tue Patstixe sy P. LEYENDECKER. | 


In classical architecture it is by the capitals of 
pillars more than by any other feature that the 
different orders are distinguished, just as the 
(rothic styles are always marked by the form of 
the arch. The three capitals which alone be- 
long to pure Greek architecture are the Doric, 
Ionic, and Corinthian. Their origin, like that of 
every thing else pertaining to art or science in 
Greece, is surrounded by a mythical and fabulous 
history. Thus the Doric is said to have been 
copied from the early wooden huts of the aborig- 
ines. The Ionic, which sprang up among the 
Greek colonists in Asia Minor, was, according to 
tradition, modeled on the graceful proportions of 
the female figure, as the Doric had been on the 
more robust proportions of a man, the volutes 
representing the curls of the hair, the fluting the 


| 


folds of the drapery, ete. These are deseribed in 
Txomson's well-known lines so concisely and ac- 
curately that the poet has impressed their differ- 
ences upon us as distinctly as a prose writer could 
have done: 
“First, unadorned 

And nobly plain, the maniy Doric rose ; 

The Ionic, then, with decent matron grace 

Her airy pillar heaved; luxuriant, last, 

The rich Corinthian spread her wanton wreath.” 


Our cngraving on this page illustrates the heau- 
tiful little legend to which the origin of the Co- 
rinthian column is traced, and shows the romance 
with which the imaginative minds of the (rreeks 
loved to invest even their architectural designs. 
CaLLimacurs, one of the most eminent gramma 
rians and poets of the Alexandrian period, was 


| 
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one day wandering about the suburbs of Corinth, 
iirc the place where the Greeks were a@cecustomed 
to bury their dead. In an obscure corner, in de- 
fault of any other monument to mark its resting- 
place, an old nurse had placed upon the grave of 
a child a basket containing the toys with which 


it had been wont to amuse itself while living.” 


By accident the basket was placed above the 
root of an acanthus plant. This shrub, one of the 
most beautiful of all the rare plants to be found 
in the Grecian islands, has broad, flexible, prickly 
leaves, which perish in winter and sprout again 
at the return of spring.~ In order to secure the 
basket in its place, and in some measure to pro- 
tect the tovs, a square slab of marble was laid 
upon the top. When the warm breath of spring 
began to call the plants and flowers into new life, 
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the hardy acanthus, finding its place occupied by 
the basket, with great difficulty forced its way 
upward, and in the endeavor wound its tendrils 
and leaves around the ugly obstacle that impeded 
its growth. CaLiimacuvs perceived the beauty 
of the arrangement, and discovered in it a new 
design which might be adapted to architecture. 
Subsequently he worked the idea into shape, and 
in a short time produced at Corinth the beautiful 
capital ealled after that city. Hence that part 
of the Corinthian column is called the acanthus 
which is situated below the abacus. It has the 
form of a vase or bell, and is surrounded by two 
rows of leaves like those of the acanthus plant. 

It would seem a pity to demolish such a beauti- 
ful myth as the one that surrounds the Corinthian 
capital with so much romance, but the following 
explanation of its origin bears more of an air of 
truth. As the trunks of trees, placed upright so 
as to support a roof, unquestionably led to the 
introduction of the stone pillar, there seems to 
be almost as little doubt that the capital was 
suggested bv the boughs with which they are 
surmounted. o the garlands with which on fes- 
tive occasions they were probably encircled. At 
first, when the power of working in stone was 
limited, imitation of foliage was scarcely attempt- 
ed; but the original idea being adhered to, it 
came at last to be carried out with great success 
in the Ionic and Corinthian capitals, and in all 
the more advanced styles of the Gothic. 

The Corinthian is the most florid of the Greek 
styles, and although invented by the Greeks, it 
was not brought into use until the power of the 
republica, to which we owe the finest designs in 
architecture, had begun to wane. This style from 
its richness and splendor became afterward the 
greatest favorite with the Romans, in whose 
hands Greek art became spread over the whole 
empire. 

An attempt has been made in modern times 
to revive Greek architecture, and some ingenious 
adaptations and modifications of it have been 
carried out. But it was found that this style, se 
beautiful and appropriate in the warm and ge 
nial climate of Greece, was quite unsuited for 
our Northern latitudes. The porticoes with their 
beautiful columns are useless in a climate where 
sunshine is courted rather than excluded. The 
pitch of the roof is not high enough to throw off 
our snows, and windows of sufficient size for our 
dark skies are not admissible. Grecian archi- 
tecture, in spite of its attraction, has of necessity 
been abandoned, and its place taken by a style 
more appropriate to our climate and more suited 
to the feeling of the people. Yet, so far as art 
itself is concerned, the ruins of ancient Greece, 
defaced and mutilated as they are, still remain 
the best school of architecture. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Every few years we have a ‘“‘ most remarkable win- 
ter,” the like of which the “ oldest inhabitant” bas nev- 
er known. This winter is thus far regarded as one of 
those “remarkable” seasons. Sleighs, sleds, and skates 
have been at a discount. Two or three times we have 
had a brief *‘ cold snap,” but mild weather hae prevail- 
ed, and at this present writing the ground has scarcely 
been whitened by snow. To be sure, we look for it 
every day, and our city may be all *‘ blocked up” be- 
fore these lines meet the reader's eye. No weather 
suits every body, and the lack of ice and snow has 
caused much lamentation among the young people 
who long for skating and merry rides behind the jin- 
giing sleigh-bells. But the poor rejoice in the com- 
parative comfort of the season. And it is always a 
perpetua] problem in our city what to do with the 
snow when it does come. Every body, however, would 
be glad of an ice season long enough to guarantee an 
ample supply of summer luxury and necessity. A 
hundred years ago—so say the records—the month of 
January was unusually mild. Boston Harbor lacked 
{te ordinary supply of ice, and military matters were 
modified in consequence. Perhaps this Centennial 
year will, in this respect, closely resemble 1776 A 
newspaper of Portland, Maine, states that on the ist 
day of the present month, even in that usually severe 
climate, the frost was coming out of the ground, the 
buds were swelling, and the air milder than it often is 
there on the ist of May. But it also mentions that 
about twenty-eight years ago farmers in some of the 


Maine towns commenced plowing on the ist of Jann- . 


ary. These vagaries of weather are common in our 
climate, only we are always forgetting the past, and 
think the present is very exceptional. 

In this connection may be mentioned one or two 
facts of interest in regard to the general health of our 
city. The number of deaths reported for the second 
week in January, with an average temperature of 
thirty degrees, is 169 less than the number reported 
during the corresponding period last year, when the 
average indicated by the thermometer was eleven de- 
grees lower, so that the general health of the city is 
exceptionally good; but one fact is worthy of note: 
during the eight weeks preceding January 15 there 
were 656 deaths from diphtheria—an average of 82 
deathe a week. This indicates an excess of vitiated 
air and an unusual development of malarial poison. 
This alarming prevalence of diphtheria shows the im- 
perative necessity of strict sanitary regulations. 


How are the streets in Egypt kept clean, we won- 
der? It is said that Brugsch Bey, the Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Egyptian delegation to the Centennial, 
remarks upon the dirty streets of Philadelphia, and 
says that Cairo ie a much cleaner city. What wonld 
he think of some of the out-of-the-way streets of New 
York ? 


‘A monster petition is reported from Utah to Con- 
gresa, asking that the Territory be admitted as a State, 
and signed by 23,8360 Mormon women. It is said, how- 
ever, that it must be doubtful whether there are at 
present 23,000 women over eighteen years of age in 
Utah. The petition is doubtless the work of “ Church 
authorities,” and Mormon women would never ques- 
tion this authority. 


A wealthy gentleman about to be married placed in 
his vest pocket a $100 greenback, designing to give it 
to the clergyman as a marriage fee. When the cere- 
mony was over and the parson paid, the young couple 
started for Europe. While crossing the ocean the 
bridegroom discovered the $100 bill in his pocket, and 


was greatly puzzled by it. He supposed he muet have 
given the clergyman a bill of a different denomination, 
but resolved to ascertain. On his return to this coun- 
try he waited on the reverend gentleman, and recalled 
the marriage to mind. know! am about to ask an 
impertinent question,” said the visitor, “‘ but I should 
like to be informed what fee you received for perform- 
ing the ceremony.” At first the clergyman declined 
to make any disclosure, but on learning the gentleman 
himself was the one whom he had married, he replied, 
*“*T received a very amall quantity of fine-cut chewing 
tobacco, folded in a very small piece of paper.” That 
was enough; the only thing remaining to be done was 
to apologize, laugh heartily, shake hands, and make 
the $100 deposit good. 


The terrible hurricane that swept over the Philip- 
pine Islands on the 30th of October appears by the 
most recent accounts to have been even more disas- 
trous than was at first supposed. The number of vic- 
tims is not yet known, but about a thousand had been 
buried at the last accounts, and many more were un- 
derneath heaps of sand brought down by the flooda. 
Extensive tracts of country are entirely desolated. 


In Paris a decree has been lately issued by the Pre- 
fect of Police making arrangements for “ night med- 
ical attendance” in that city. At every police office 
physicians who are willing to be called during the 
night inscribe their names. Any one may find the list 
there, and choose whom he pleases. A policeman 
summons the doctor, and gives him ten francs. This 
fee will be reimbursed to the municipality by those 
who can afford to pay, but those who are not able to 
do 8o will receive medical assistance gratis. 


‘The new railroad from New York to Philadelphia 
is nearly completed, and will soon be in operation. 
The.length of the ** New York and Philadelphia New 
Line,” from Liberty Street in this city to Berk Street, 
Philadelphia, is eighty-eight miles. 


Not long ago a cruel man threw a small dog into the 
river from the railroad bridge in Rochester, New York. 
Instead of drifting over the fall, the dog reached a 
large piece of ice near the brink of it. There he re- 
mained four days, his moaning being most painful to 
hear. On the fourth day two small boys who passed 
over the bridge determined to reacue him. They walk- 
ed through the cold water, where a single misstep would 
have sent them to their death over the fall, picked up 
the poor dog, and regained the bridge in safety, amidst 
the hearty applause of those who had witnessed the 
daring deed. 


An additional horticultural building is to be erected 
on the Centennial grounds to accommodate applicants 
for space in which to exhibit flowers, planta, etc. A 
gentleman of Knoss Hill Nursery, Surrey, England, 
has written to the secretary of the British Commis- 
sion that he proposes to make a fine display of rhodo- 
dendrons. 
50 feet, with a supply of water and hose, and that the 
ground be prepared according to a plan of his own. 


The following incident is related of Von Bilow. At 
one of the concerts in New York city a sheet of the 
piano music was by mistake left in the anteroom, 
and it was not missed by the famous pianist until the 
gentleman who was turning the pages for him saw the 
error and glided rapidly off the stage to get it. Von 
Bilow continued to play, coolly improvising a sort of 
adagio movement, while the violinists gazed wildly at 
him, until the missing notes were placed before him, 
when he resumed the theme. 


The inhabitants of the Neilgherries, as a token of 
their loyalty to the Prince of Wales, have presented him 
with an elegant album containing eighty photographs 
of hill scenery. The description of each view is print- 
ed below it in gold letters, The covers of the album 
are of plain polished sandal-wood, with four gold cor- 
ner medallions, and an oval-shaped gold plate in the 
centre, with ap appropriate inscription in silver. There 
are numerous Other ornamentations on the covers and 
back, and the album is inclosed in a handsome purple 
morocco case lined with velvet. 


The cold weather which has prevailed all over France 
to an unusual degree has driven a great number of 
wolves out of the woods. Some serious depredations 
have recently occurred among flocks of sheep. The 
Minister of the Interior calls attention to these attacks, 
and suggests that regular wolf hunts would be bene- 
ficial. Premiums are given for the destruction of these 
ravenous animals, 


This is the way scandal grows and spreads: A young 
Pennsylvania pastor boarded in the same house and 
roomed with a dry-goods merchant, and was frequent- 
ly in his friend’s store, and often assisted him. Not 
long ago he bought forty-nine cents’ worth of goods, 
leaned over the counter, dropped a two-dollar bill into 
the money drawer, and took out the change. Some 
customers saw him, guessed he was stealing, and cir- 
culated the story in the village. And from this speed- 
ily grew the tale that the young pastor was a veteran 
till tapper, and had raided on nearly every money 
drawer in town. But the church and the pastor went 
straightway to work and traced the scandal back to 
ite starting-place, the store-keeper and his two clerks 
explained the circumstances, a vote of confidence was 
unanimously passed, and the little village is quiet once 
more. 


Tae ‘*New Automatic” silent sewing-ma- 
chine of the Wittcox & Gisprs S. M. Co. com- 
pletely revolutionizes machine sewing. Gold Med- 
al of American Institute, 1875. Home Office, 
658 Broadway, New York.—{ Com. | 


Aw Articte or True Merit.—‘‘ Brown's 
Bronchial Troches” are the most popular arti- 
cle in this country or Europe for Throat Dis- 
eases and Coughs, and this popularity is based 
upon real merit.—[{Com. | 


Astaua.—Thousands of the worst cases of Asthma 
have been relieved by using Jonas Warttroomn’s Rem- 
epy. In no case of purely asthmatic character has it 
failed to give relief.—[{ Com.) 


No form of Erysipelas or Skin Disease is too severe 
for Mactoat Parn Extraoror tocure.-{Com.} 


Restorenv.—Great invention. Book free. 


G. J. Woop, Madison, Ind,—{Com.] 


He asks to be provided with a tent 150 by | 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


C Sia General Debiiity Weak Lungs, DYSPEP- 
SIA,General Debility,and weakness promptly cured 
by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME 
AND SODA, $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only b 
WINCHESTER & CoO., Chemists, No. 3 36 
John St., New Work, Sold by all Droggists. 


GILES’ 


1ODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 
IMPORTANT TO Owners oF Lintment 
Iopipr or Amuonta. We have sold quantities of it. 
In no cage has it failed to give satisfaction. Every one 
speaks in ite praise. Lameness&, bunches, curbs, blood 
spavin. No stable should be without it. 
C. M. MOSEMAN & BROTHER, 
Fine Harness, 114 Chambers St. 
Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


TRY THE 


Patent Bluing Bag. 


Superior to all other tadetry Blues 

in economy and convenience. Each 

bag put up in a neat box. Price 1c. 

If your Grocer doce not keep it, it 
will be sent direct, by addressin 

C. T. RAYNOLDS & CO., 106 and.1 108 08 Fulton St.,2 


HARTSHORN SELF-ACTING 


SHADE ROLLERS. 


gay No: No vom 5 or balances, Models and terms sent 


“STEWART HARTSHORN, 486 Broadway, N. Y. 
You are troubled with a bad 


IMPURE Breath; it annoys your friends as 

well as youreelf. You would like 

to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your month thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT ‘SOZODONT 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily uge 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 


GOLD WATCHES 
20, and $25 each. 
to’ 12 to match. 
ee = of the same sent C.O.D. 
by Express. Send stamp for Ii- 
lustrated No Agents. 
COLLINS METAL WATCH 
FACTORY, 835 Broadway, New York. Box 3696. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S 
New Story 


will begin in the February Number of 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


DANIEL DERONDA: 


A Story of Modern English Life. 
By GEORGE ELIOT, 


Author of “‘Adam Bede,” ‘*‘ Middlemarch,” ** Romola,” 
“Felix Holt,” “ Silas Marner,” &c. 


Harrer’s Magazine for February, containing 


Book I. THE SPOILED CHILD, 
will be published on February Ist. 


DANIEL DERONDA will be continued through 
eight numbers of Harren’s 


TERMS FOR HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 
Harrer’s Magazine, One Year..... $4 00 
Hanrer’s Werkty, One Year..... 4 00 


Harrer’s Bazar, One Year..... 400 


One copy y of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, to any Subscriber in the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars. 

Tlarper’s Magazine, Harper's Weexcy, and Harrer’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
postage prepaid by the Publishers. 

An Extra Copy of either the Wrexk ty, or 
Bazan will be sent gratis for every Club of Five Sun- 
soripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy : postage prepaid 
by the Publishers. 


GREENHOUSE & BEDDING PLANTS. 
Large stock; fine assortment; packed to go safe- 
ly any distance. Satisfaction ‘guaranteed. Send 
3-cent stamp for splendid [Illustrated Catalogue. 
Address HANFORD & SON, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Manufacturer of 
STEHR, Meerschaum 
Pipes & Amber Goods. Wohole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List 347 Broome Street, 
8 doors from Bowery. 
Be BONANZA. —50 Pictures, 1 Bird call ,2pkts. Magic 


Cards, 14 Tableaux Pictures, ded Visiting Carda, 1 
new Trick. The lot 25c. Caawrorp & Co., Box 3676,N. iy 


DRINTERS? Cabinet, Type, Press, and Boxwood 
Depot; Cabinets; Parrexn Letters. Van- 


DERBUKGU, WELLS, &Co., cor. Fulton £ DutchSts.,N. Y. 


28th ANNUAL REPORT of 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co.. 


Office 921 Chestnut St., Phil’a. 


Assets, January 1, 1875......... $4,590, 763.55 
Receipts, 
Premiums received......... $1,311,629.99 
Interest received............ 317,150.47 
1,628, 774.46 
Deferred payments not due 
or unreported............ 62,811.93 
Accrued Interest on stocks, 
mortgages, &c............ 74,366.54 
Increase in tains of stocks 
Disbursements, $6,484,948 .97 
Losees and endowment paid. $317,984.26 
Dividends allowed to reduce 
Surrendered and cancelled 
PONCIES 157,459.41 
Re-insurance paid other 
Commissions, salaries, and 
agency expenses.. 146,024.83 
printing, medi- 
28,118.04 
licenses, and legal ex- 
Pere 18,222.25 980,619.73 
Assets at market value ............ $5,504,329.24 
Assets, Jan.1,1876. 
United States Bonds, Phila- 
— hia, and other stocks 
1,770,477.50 
and rents 
upon property appraised 
at $5,334,200, all fitet 1,971,308.84 
Real Estate owned b 049,156.53 
Premium notes an ene 
secured by collateral...... 853,610.13 
Cash on hand and in trust 
191,916.62 
Scrip dividends held by Co.. 118,030.00 
Balance in hands of agents. 17,953.48 
All other securities......... 236,846.14 
Liabilities, $5,504,329. 24 
— reported, but not yet 
$90,920.00 
Peo at 4 per cent. inter- 
est, required to insure out- 
standing risks..... ...... $4,553,118.00 
Scrip yet outstanding...... 118,030.00 
4,756,438.00 
Surplus to policy holders, 4 
per cent. basis............ 747,891.24 
Surplus to policy holders, 
4 per cent. basis........ 1,083,091.24 
Total number of policies is- 
2093 
Policies in force Jan. 1, 1876. 9545 
Amount at risk............ $28, 389,363.00 


TRUSTEES: 
Joun G. Brenner, Witutam C. Hovsrton, 
Benjamin Coaves, E. Stoxes, 
Rionarp 8. Newnonp, James O. Pease, 
James B. MoFartanp, Tuomas W. Davis, 
Josern Trorrrn, Joseru M. P. Paice, 
H. Keen, Samvuew A. Bisruam, 
Atwoop Situ, Henry C. Howett, 
Epwarp M. NEEDLES, James Lone, 
Cuaries Watson, James H. MacBarnpg, 
Antuony J. Deexet, Joun MILnes 
Ropo.ruve Kent, H Ruawn, 
Frepasrio A. Hoyt, Josrru B. Hopgson, 

LWoop JOHNSON, Howarp Hincuman, 
Cuaries B. 


SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
SAMUEL STOKES, Vice-President. 
H. S. STEPHENS, Second Vice-President. 
JAMES WEIR MASON, Actuary. 
HENRY AUSTIE, Secretary. 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A double barrel gun, bar or Sront 
warranted genuine tw twist barrels, and ooter, 
OR NO BALE; with F ouch and W for 
$15. Can bese with privilege to exami 

yin nd stamp for circular 
POWE L& 388 Main n Btreet, Cincinnati, 


Superior Steel Air Gun & Pistol 


Dealers and em send for Circular. 
Patentee and Manufacturer, Herkimer, N. Y. 
ooDpY AND SANKEY. The Work of God 
in Great Britain under Mesers. Moody and Sankey. 
1873-1875. With Biographical Sketches. By Rurvse W, 
Crark,D.D. A complete and very stirrin description 
of this powerful religious movement, full of touchin 
and wonderful incidents, and affording a clear view o 
its canses, methods, and development. With Portraits 
of Mesers. Moody and Sankey. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pvatisuers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


Harper & Brotuers will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States 
or Canada, on receipt af $1 50. 


PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits and Imitations. 


“To keep Letters ere Receipts, and Business Pa- 
re always in alphabe tical order, from A to Z, it is the 
est invention of the day.”—Sctentirio AMERICAN. 
View sent free 
C.A.COOK & CO., Chicago, tll. 


A Mouse once caught re- 
sets the trap for another. 
sample by mail,postpaid, 


wc. DIETZ, 


Patentee, 54 and 56 
Fulton St., N. W. 


CATCHENALIVE ‘Sap 
RAP 


AND MORPHINE HABIT 

CURED. The ORIGINAL and 

ONLY Cure prepared. Send 

stamp for book on Opiom eat 

ing to W. B. Squire M. D., 

Worthiogton, Greene Co., Ind. 

W. L. Harpen, Teacher of Guitar, Flute, Cornet. 

A‘t.for Tilton Pat.Guitar, ‘the best in use. 
Dealer in Musical Instruments, Music, 

Strings. Catalogues free. 120 Tremont St. Boston. 


rPWENTY- FOUR PAGES OF POPULAR MU ‘SIC, 

Vocal and Instrumental, for 25 as, cd mail. 
Address JOHN PERRY & 

5388 Washington Street, Boston, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
— 
— | 
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Special Novelties 

Wire Signs and Banners, 
with Metallic Frames. Pat- 
ented Oct. 11ith,’75. Wire 
Roof Signs, with Cresting 
finish. Engraved Metal and 
Brass, also Enameled Wa- 
terproof Show Signs. Sun- 
day -School and Society 
Banners. House and Store 
Painting, Interior Decora- 
tions, &c. Send for Circu- 
lars. H. H. UPHAM & CO., 
250 & 252 Canal Street. 


Cut Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven ro Fit any Freors, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, ao as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced, Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
ia taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
ander the arma, across the largest part of the shoulder 
bindes, and two inches above the fulleat part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms, 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. VI. 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 


cos 


THE 
PATE NT Sot 


and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 

skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, nnd Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... No. 13 

LADIES' AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GY _ 

Ww A PROOV CLOAK, with Cape and 

1G TING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE * 60 


BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years vid).... “ 

Vol. VII, 

YOUTH’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 

ble- Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
feasted Vest, and Suspender Pautaloons 
(for youth from to 15 yeurs old)............ 

LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Posatillion Basque 

and English Riding Skirt) as 

GIRLS BASQUE, with Aprop Front Over- 
skirt, and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years old) 

LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER........... 

FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-TRAINED 
SKIRT with Pleated Back.................. 

with Long Apron - Front 

vi Clinving Demi-Trained Skirt........... 66 

Dow BL E- BREASTED WALKING JACKET, 
Empress Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt..... 

WORTH BASQUE AND FULL-TRAINED 


DOUBLE- POINTED BASQU E, LONG TAB- 
LONG FU “4 LINED CLOAK, with Long Walk- 
ing Sk = 
FUR-L INE DD CIRCULAR, with Three- -quarter 
GIKRL’S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
agonal Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
Waist» Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Basque, and Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 
veare old) 
JOAN OF ARC BASQUE, with Apron Over- 
ekirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. ™ 
HENRI TROIS SACQUE, with Bouffant Over- 
skirt and Walking 
— Ho E, with Shirred Tablier and Walking 
‘ 


SHIRRE D BASQU E, with Shirred Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt “ 

CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box- Pleated Blou-e, 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
from 6 months te 5 years old) ‘ 

PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, 
Round Over-skirt, ‘and Walking Skirt 

MARGUERITE BASQUE AND OVER- SKIRT, 

FRENCH WALKING JAC KET, with Short 
Back and Long Sides, Triple Apron, and 

LOOSE gre E, with Cardinal Cape, Square 
Apron, and Walking Skirt. . 

LOUIS XV. JAC KET, Apron Over- skirt, and 

DOUBLE-BREASTED FRENCH JAC KET, 
Sheath Over-skirt, and Clinging W alking 

CUIRASS BASQUE, Long Square Over-skirt, 

JOCKEY B. ASQU E, Double Apron with Scarf 
B: ick, and lDemi-Trained Skirt.......... ... 

MARQUISE SACQUE, with Double - Breasted 
Veet, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train. “ 

LONG CLOAK, Apron with Upright Folds, and 
Siz-Gore Walking Sift... 

DOUBLE-BREASTED CUIRASS BASQU 
with Byron Collar, Revers Over-skirt, ar 
Clinging Walking Skirt................... 

ARMOR BASQUE, Scarf Over-skirt, with Reti- 

cule Pocket, and Demi-Trained Skirt. 

M 4 RGUERITE PELISSE, with Six-Gore Walk- 

GIRL'S WARDROBE Princesse Dresa, Kilt 
Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 
toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 
Dress (for girl from 2 to 9 years old)........ ves 

Vol. 1X. 

GIRL’S LINGERIF, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, Sacque Night-gown, Sacque Chemise, 
and Closed Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 


4 
Skirt a 4 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
Potterna will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanyved. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining-Snit, and send Bust Measure, Dealers supplied 
at the nenal disconnt. 


HARPER £ BROTHERS, New York 


| 5000 GENTS CAN sell the 
CAPEW=LL, MER. CHESHIRE, CONN, ) 


Little GIANT Tack Hammer 
It polle, es & sets Toe! wer. Sample 


Seu. by mail, with parti ulars of this & other Novelties. 
$3 Enterprise -Printing Presses. 
logue to J. Coox & Co.,West Meriden,Ct. 
6 Tints, with 
FARWELL & FREEMAN, 3 School Street, Boston, Mass, 
Send forCatalogue of new books. A.J. 
BUILDERS Broxnect & Co., 27 Warren St., N. Y. 
a day at home. . Agente wanted. Outfit and 


Just Oct. 4s8izes. Send stamp for Cata- 
50 
bw cents and 3 cent stamp. 
~ terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


GOSSAMER 


Waterproof Garments, 


Get the Genuine ! Beware of Worth- 
leas Imitations ! No storm garment 
has ever enjoyed such a wide pop- 
= ularity. The demand for them is 
A constantly increasing, because they 
give uviversal satisfaction, are 
bandsome, durable, economical, 
and a perfect protection against 
‘ind, Snow, and 

ESN We ei ck from 9 to 16 ounces ; 
can be easily carried in the pocket. 
Ask for the Gossamer Weterseeet garments, and see 
for yourself that our trade-mark, ‘‘ Gossamer W ater- 
proof,” is stamped on the loop of the garment, also on 
our Leggins and Umbrellas; none genuine without 
they are so stamped. Made in all styles for men, wo- 
men, and children; also, Gossamer Waterproof - 
ns for Ladies, Gentlemen, Misses, and Children. The 

t protection ever invented. 


GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO., 
289 Devonshire St., Boston. 
N. B.- —Send posta! card for our new I)lustrated Circular. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1876. 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. — Nation. 


The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that. are printed. * * * Its ilius- 
trations are numeroms and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.— Boston Trav- 
eler. 


Harper's Week ly deserves ite primacy in this clase of. 


publications, al ike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affaires are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone ajnd a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronic’. 


It is really the ens illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion. In the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fally 
raaintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
(Fazette, 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal, 


Harper's Magazine Weekly, & Bile. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAG 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States a 
Canada, on "recerpt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Haxren's Magazine, Harrer’s Weexcy, and 

Bazan, for ove year, $10 00; or any two for $T 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Wrexty, or 
Bazak will be supplied gratia for every Club of Five 
Sunsoniwerns at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Poatage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sab- 
ecriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the eubscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harren & Brotures is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, ehonld the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Tzems ror Anvertistne tx Harper's Weexty anp 
Bazan. 
"a Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
"age, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Barger Bazar.—$i per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


on the smoothest face (without injury) in 
ove case, or > 
n r vetpaid 
Mase. 


Scent. E. 
Send for Chromo Catalogue. 


$10: UFFoRD's Sons, Boston Mess. 
AGENTS, Ulastrated Catalogue, Free 


$2 95 A week, selling new holiday novelties. Ill'd cata- 
2 logues free. G. 


.Felton & Co.,119 Nassau St.,N.Y. Y. 


AGENTS, 


FRAME 
Big Pay! 


hodack Depot, N. 


| Centennial E — Send for a fall descrip 


T have founded my business on th belief that the 
public are anxious to get their seed directly from the 
grower, and | therefore offer raze to every man and 
woman in the United States who cultivates a farm, 
tills a vegetable garden, or plants a flower garden, my 
large, Lilustrated Catal e of Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds for 1876; it contains, in addition to the choicest 
kinds produced in Europe, one hundred and fAfty va- 
rietiea of venetable seed grown on my four seed farms. 
Customers of last season need not write for it. As the 
original introducer of the Hubbard, Marblehead, and 
Butman Squashes, Phinney’s Melon, the Marblehead 
Cabbages, and a acore of ol new vegetables, I aolicit 
your patronage. All seed sold under three warrants. 
A hundred thousand catalogues will be issued and sent 
out the first of January. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Mass, 


EADER, 


Now, while you think et 
subscribe for Toe ILLCOSTRATED WEEELY ( 
$3.00 pao r, or hanna part $1.75 a year)—it is 


worth ve man or family. 

It is a ‘most paper— 
pees, instructive and amusing ; with pen 
and pencil current events ; i ousehold, 

rger than 


Largest ott chro 
b “The Snow 
id Fish, Fruits and 
bh in 27 oll colors and feet 
paper, supplements and c romos pre 
In a single year, this paper has attained 
the largest circulation save one among the iNustrated jour- 
nals of this country—best proof of its merit. 
“Tux ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, of New York, certainly 
ving its subscribers a wonderful amount of good pictures 
their subscription.”"— The Advance, CAicago. 


at per is Tas ILLUSTRATED 

t induceme nts 
carried out.’’-The at, 
actually make from $10 to 

a day during winter months. 


This combination sells, itself, 
Be quick an agency 
Bend address for 


and 


how. Money r¢ 
Branch houses for convenience of agents at 
ton, Chicago and Atianta,Ga. For sub- 
outfits or circulars, Address 
‘LUCAS & CO., 
Publishers 
WEEKLY, 11 Dey St., N. Y. 


‘4 AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ENTENNIAL 
HISTORY oF tHe U. S. 


The great interest In the thrilling history of onr coun- 
try makes this the fastest selling book ever published. 
It cunteins 442 fine historical engravings and 925 
pages, with a full account of the apt roaching grand 

flon and 


extra terms to Agent 
» Philadelphia, Pa. 


N ATIONAL U BL ISHING CO. 
AGENTS WANTED on our splendid 
combination of 150 Fast-Selling Booka 
Also on our Magnificent Family Bibles and 


Complete Bible Encyclopedia, with 3000 


superb illustrations, Particulars free 


JOHN E. PO’ ER CO., Pub’ 8, Philade Iphia, Pa. 
WANTED inte Nigent Redies and Gentle- 

men to solicit orders for Captain Grazier'’s new 
work,** Battles for the Union.”’ Just the book for Cen- 
tennial times. All expenses advanced. References re- 
Co. Address nearest offices of DUSTEN, GILMAN, 

co Hartford, Conn. ; hicago, Tih; Cincinnati, O. 
for Ridpath’s Hie- 


AGENTS WANTED 


States. Price $800. Sells faster and pays better than 
any other. Send for Dlustrated Circular and terma. 
JONES BROS. & CO., Phila., Cincinnati, and Chicago. 


OOK AGENTS, ATtENtion: 


er proposes to open the fall campaign for 
book selling by putting into the hands of his numer- 
ous Ageuts some of the most desirable books that it 
has ever been thé privilege of canvasesers to offer to 
bg! pony viz.: BIBLE LANDS; by the Rev. Henny 
J. Van-Lenner, D.D. A DICTIONARY OF RR- 
LIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, for popular and profes- 
sional use; by the Rev. Lyman Aunort. The Great 
Religious CYCLOPADIA of Biblic al, 
and Ecclesiastical Literature; by M‘Crinrockx and 
Strone. DR. LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS 
(the only authorized edition), and other new and valu- 
able works. Terms liberal. For farther particulars, 


address AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, : New York. 


Theological 


ORSET AGENTS WaA NTED.— A Lady 
writes, “‘I have canvassed fifteen years, and find 
yours the best selling article I ever handled.” Address, 
for particulars, WARNER BROS., 763 Broadway, N.Y. 


$250 


A MONTH.—Agents wanted every 

where. Buriness honorable and first- 

class. Particulars sent free. Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


» $4.20 pe rda 
LO re) or Best thing One A 


oney in each town. Steady w rk. Sure pay. Address 
at oneo. ATKINSON 4 CO., 2Clinton Place, N. ¥ 


Sample to Agents! Needed in every fam- 


r ily. profits! Send stamp. 
IKOLAS, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Al MON TH.—Agents wanted. 24 Best 
selling articles in the world. One sample 
free. Address 5. BRO ONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


W 


VES: We Want Agente pry offer Big Pay. w rite 
SIMPSON & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


A WEEK to yrearty Old and Young, Maleand Fe. 
male, in or: locality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE- 
Address P 0. VioxERry Co. Augasta, Maine. 


WANT AGENTS tose ll Jewelry and W etches. 
Send stamp for catalogue, or 25c. for 
Cc. RIC IARDS & CO., Hallowell , Ma ne. 


185 to $200 


per day at home. Semples worth t1 
tree. Stinson & Co.,Portiand, Maine. 


Amateur Workers in 


FANCY WOODS 


Can be supplied with the following HARD and RARE 
WOODS, planed ready for use: , %, ¥, % imch and 
upward. Cash to accompany orders. Rosewood, 
Satimwood, Holly, Walnut, Mahogany, Ebony, Red and 
White Cedar, Bird’s-eye Maple, &c. 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis St., foot of 5th and 6th Sta., E. R.,N. ¥. 


&@™ Orders by mail will have prompt and careful at- 
tention. Inclose stamp | for Cc atalogue and Price-List. 


Rogers’ Statuary. 


$10 and upward. 


WASHINGTON. 


Just Completed. 
30 Inches High, - - Price $15. 


Inclose 10 cents for Mlustrated 
Catalogue and prints of lawn sub- 


jects, tO JOHN ROGERS, 
_<—e Upstairs. 212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
BOOKLIST. 


I. 

FORSTER’'S LIFE OF DEAN SWIFT. The Life of 
Jonathan Swift. By Joun Fousrer. With an Etch- 
ing by Rajon from the Portrait by Jervas, and Fae- 
rimiles. Tn Three Volumes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
price $2 50 per volume. (Vol. /.—1667-1T1 1.— Ready.) 


II. 

VINCENT'S THROUGH AND THROUGH THE 
TROPICS. Through and Through the Tropica: 
Thirty Thousand Miles of Travel in Oceanica., Aus- 
tralasia, and India. By Fram. Author 
of “ The Land of the Wi nite Elephant.” i2mo, — 
$1 

III. 


HALVES. A Novel. By James Payrn, Author of “A 
Woman's Vengéance,” “At Her Mercy,” “Cecil's 
Tryst,” &c.,&c. 8Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

IV. 

ATHENAGORAS. -Edited for Schools and Colleges. 
By F. A. Manon, LL.D. With Explanatory Notes 
by W. B. Owen, A.M., Adjunct Professor of Chris- 
tian Gree< in Lafayette ollege. 12mo, Cloth, $1 76, 

Thia ts the third volwme isaued of the Douglass Se- 
ries of Chriatian Greek and Latin Writera. 
Now Ready: Latin Hymns. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75.— 
‘Eusebius. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. — Athenagoras. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


A Novel. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


OWEN GWYNNE’'S GREAT WORK. 
By Lady Avevsta Nort. 
VI. 
SMILES'S THRIFT. By Sawvet Surces, Author of 
“Self-Help,” “Character,” “Life of the Stephen- 
sons,” “The Huguenots,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 58. 
niform with if-Help” and “* Character.” 


VIL. 
VICTOR AND VANQUISHED. A Novel. 
Hay, Author of “Old Myddeltou’s 
} guey,” &c. 8vo, Paper, cents. 


Vill. 
TAYLOR'S ELIJAH THE PROPHET. Elijah the 
PPiphet. By the Rev. Wu. M. D.D., Min- 


ister of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, and 
aoe of “ David, King of Israel.” 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 


IX. 
om BABYLON AND NINEVEH. The 
nes and Palaces of Babylon and Nineveh, from 
thé@-Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean. A Thou- 
sald Miles on Horseback. By the Rev. J. P. New- 
man, D.D. Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, $5 00. 
X. 

AN ISLAND PEARL. A Novel. By B. L. Farsgon, 
Author of “Jessie Trim,” “King of No- Land,” 
Blade-o’-Grase,” &c. Lllustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 
cents. 


XL. 
CASTELAR’'S LIFE OF LORD BYRON. 


Life of 
Lord Byron and Other Sketches. By Emttto Cas- 
Trauslated by Mrs. Agnoip. 12mo, 


Cloth, $1 50. 


XII. 

GENERAL DOUBLEDAY’S REMINISCENCES. 
Reminiscences of Forts Sumter and Moultrie, 8. C., 
in 1860-61. By Aunee Dovurrpar, Brevet Major- 
General U.S.A. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

XIII. 

OFF THE ROLL. A Novel. By Krvo, 
Author of “ Our Detachment,” “ Hugh Melton,” &e. 
8Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 

XIV. 

CARLETON’'S FARM LEGENDS. Farm 
By Witt Caktetron, Author of “ Farm Ballads.” 
Ilustrated. Sqnare Svo, Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, 
$2 50. 


XV. 


HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. A Novel. By Miss 
E. Brappoxs, Author of “ Aurora Floyd,” “John 
Marchmont's Legac y,” Lost for Love,’ Birds of 


Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 
XVI. 

LIFE OF THE REV. OR. JOHN TODD. John 
Todd: the Story of his Life, told mainly by him- 
self. Compile od and Edited by Joun E. Topp, Pas- 
tor of the Church of the Redeemer, New Haven, 
Conn. With Dlustrations. Crown Cloth, $2 

XVIL 

THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT. A Story. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 

XVIII. 


VAN-LENNEP’S BIBLE LANDS. Bible Lands: 
their Modern Customs and Manners Illustrative of 
Scripture. By the Rev. Henry J. Van-Lennepr, D.D. 


Prey,” &c. 


Illustrated with speeds of 30 Wood Engravings 
and two Colored Maps. Svo, 8388 pp. Cloth, $5 00; 
Sheep, $6 00: Half Morocco, $ 00. 

XIX. 


HEALEY. A Romance. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


gw & Beoruesrs will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price, 


mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cente, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANELIN Squares, N. Y. 
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5 N. ¥. Ledger, but in character similar to The Lom 
Niustrated News—going aliko to all sects and parti 
3 ' For 1876 it will be a grand illustrat 
history (and the best) of the Centennial year. Jan 
i= | Parton. Chief Editor. A bost of the best contribuato 
| An tilustrated supplement extra every week 
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| PUBLIC MEN.) 
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ALL 


HARPER'S W. WEEKLY. 


ALL KINDS, || 


PUBLIC VAMPIRES. 
(AynoTHeR Rerorm on Foor.) 


The only ** Free Pass” 


wearisome condition of humanity !” 


How many wretched homes in our land 
How > many heart-broken invalids! Life with 
many signifies a mere onerous existence. All 
are subject to disease, but when health is re- 
moved the hope is nearly gone out. Sickness 
is usually incurred through exposure or careless- 
ness. Especially is this true with those diseases 

liar to woman. Through her own impru- 
dence and folly she is made to drag out a mis- 
erable existetice—a source of annoyance and 
anxiety to her friends, and any thing but a com- 
fort and pleasure to herself. Exposure to the 
cold at times when she should be most prudent, 
and overtaxing her body with laborious employ- 
ment, are both fruitful causes of many of the 
maladies from which she suffers. Gradually 
the bloom leaves her cheeks, her lips grow ashy 
white, her vivacity departs, she continually ex- 
periences:a feeling of weariness and general lan- 
guor, and altogether presents a gostly appearance. 
What does she need? Should she take some 
stimulating drug, which will for the time make 
her “‘ feel better,” or does her entire system de- 
mand reparation? She requires something 
which not only will restore to health the dis- 
eased organs, but will tone and invigorate the 
system. Dr. Prerce’s Favorite Prescription 
will do this. It imparts strength to the dis- 
eased parts, brings back the glow of health, and 
restores comfort where previously there was 
only suffering. 

Every invalid lady should send for ‘‘ The 
People's Common-Sense Medical Adviser,” in 
which over fifty pages are devoted to the con- 
sideration of those diseases peculiar to women. 
It will be sent, postpaid, to any address, for $1 50. 
Address, R. V. Pierce, M. D., World’s Dis- 
pensary, Buffalo, N. Y. Agents wanted to sell 
this valuable work. 


H.W, JOHNS’ PATENT, 


MATERIALS. 


Roofing, Roof Coating, and Cement, for 
repairing Roofs. Hoof Pa nt, Paints all col- 
ors, ready mixed. Fire-Proof Coating, Roller 
and Steam-Pipe Coverings, Steam Pack. 
ing, Sheathing and Lining Felts,&c. All 
mw for use, suitable for all ~s easily applied. 
Send for Pamphlets, Price-Lists, & 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Wall Street Caricatares, 


A New Book, 48 pages, 14 Engraved 

trations, with Information for Stoc sent 

for 25c., by JVWBRIDGE & CO., 
Bankers a and Brokers, 2 Wall ll St., N. - X. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STHEL PHNS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
HENRY HOE, Sore Acent, 91 Johm St., N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


easure and 
rofit in Amateur Printine The or 
fm? Boys ¢ great fun and ing. money fast at 


Pn Sprinting. Send two stamps for fall cata- 


Pre 


PISHHRMEN ! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
ta Send for Price-List. Baltimorc, "id, 


Do Your Own. Printing! 


Press for labels, etc. 
zes for | ork. 
Business Men do their pens and advertis- 


that should be issued to them. 


CARRIAGES 
WAGONS 


OF THE BEST QUALITY. 


BRADLEY, PRAY, & C0., 


25 Union Square New York. 
Harvard Pocket Cigarette Roller, 


— which one can roll a 
Cigarette harder, firmer, bet- 
ter,and more quickly than can 
be done by hand, and when 
completed the ends are twisted 
and no tobacco wasted. Every 
Smoker buyg one at sight. 
Nickel Plated, $1 00; Gold Plated, $1 50. Will be 
sent by mail on receipt of price. Agents wanted. 


POPE Cc 45 High St., Boston. 


ICK°S TAS’ rELESS MEDICINES « can 
now be had in all drug stores. Ask for Circular. 


THE FOLLOWING CATALOGUES ARE ANNU- 
ALLY PUBLISHED, AND WILL BE MAILED 
TO ALL APPLICANTS ON RECEIPT 
OF PRICE AFFIXED. 

Bliss’s Illustrated Seed Catalogue and 
Amateur’s Guide to the Flower and 
Kitchen Garden—200 pages, including several 


hundred finely-executed engravings and a beauti- 
fully-colored 35 cts. An 
edition elegantly bound in cloth, $1 00. 


Bliss’s Gardener’s Almanac and 
Abridged Catalogue—i22 pages. Embraces a 
monthly calendar of operations, and a price-list of all 
the le ading Garden, Field, and Flower 
Seeds, with directions for their culture. 10 cts. 


Bliss’s Illustrated Potato Catalogue 
contains a descriptive List of all the new varieties, 
with many other desirable sorts; also much useful in- 
formation upon their cultivation. 32 pages. 10 cts, 


ddress B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
P.O.Box No.5712. 34 Barclay St., New York. 


HAYDON’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Life of Benjamin Robert Haydon, Historical 
Painter, from his Autobiography and Jour- 
nals. Edited and Compiled by Tom ‘Tartor, 
of the Inner Temple. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, 
$3 00. 


A work of uncommon interest, describing the artist- 
ic career, the personal experience, and the perpetual 
struggles and difficulties of the celebrated English 
painter, drawn chiefly from his own autobiograpical 
narrative. It contains anecdotes of celebrated men, 
and many valuable criticisms upon art. Haydon was 
in relations with the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Brougham, Sir Robert Peel, and other British states- 
men, of whom he gives a variety of interesting remi- 
uiscences. His anecdotes of Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, 


Keats, Shelly, Sir Walter Scott, as well as of several | 


painters, are attractive features of the book. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


(He Harrer & Broruens will send the above work | 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United | 


States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


[ FEBRUARY 


SS 


NOT EASILY SATISFIED. 


Lavra (coming from breakfast-room). ‘‘Mamma, Mary won't give me any more Buckwheat 
Cakes.” 

Mamma. ‘‘How many did you have?” 

Laura. ‘*I—I—I— —only had—had Nine!” 


9G NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT 
CASH ~ THE NAME AND TRADE MARK 


OF J. & J. CASH. 


CAMBRIC 
I9 THE MOST DURABLE AND Frilline 


SATISFACTORY TRIMMING 
FOR LADIES’, CHILDREN'S 
AND INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 
HARPER’S 
UNITED STATES READERS. 


Fourth Reader, 80 ets. 
Fifth Reader, $1 10. 
Sixth Reader, 1 40. 


First Reader, 25 ets. 
Second Reader, 40 
Third Reader, 60 


Unanimously Re-adopted for exclusive use in the Public Schools of 
New Orleans, La, 


From the Committee on Text-Books, New Orleana, La. 

Your Readers have been in successful use in the public. schools of our city since the year 1869. We 
consider them second to none now published, for the following reasons : 

1, They more fully embody the true object method of teach ing. 

2. They recognize the nataral order of development of the minds of children. 

3. They are finely printed and elaborately illustrated 

4. Their moral and literary tone is of the hiyhest order. 

5. The marks to indicate the rising and falling inflectiqns, employed throughout the entire Series, help 
to train the pupil to a natural style of reading. The Sixth Reader is, we believe, the best Rhetorical Reader 
yet written. 

With the above facts clearly before us, we have this day recommended their adoption for exclusive use 
in the public schools within the jurisdiction of the City School Board of which we are members. 

Nov. 3, 1875. 
Unanimous Re-adoption by the Board af Education. : 

“* Resolved, that the following list of text-books be and is hereby designated and adopted for exclusive 
use within the jurisdiction of this Board, viz.: Willson’s Intermediate or Harper's United States Readers. 
*** Adopted unanimously.” 

A true extract from the minutes of regular meeting of the Board of School Directors held this date— 
Nov. 15, 1875. H. A. Conurn, Secretary Board of School Directors, 6th Division, New Orleans, La. 


Liberal terms for first introduction. Copies for examination with a view to introduction 
sent to teachers and school officers on receipt of half the retail price. 

Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to 
any teacher or school officer on application. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Frauklin Square, N. Y. 


5, 1876. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES IN INDIA. 


Tne illustrations on this page are chiefly in- 
teresting as examples of the architecture of mod- 
ern dwelling-houses in India, where the sultry 
temperature which prevails during the greater 
part of the year renders broad verandas a neces- 
sity no less than a luxury. The British Resi- 
dency at Baroda was occupied by the Prince of 


2S, 


THE RESIDENCY AT BARODA, INDIA, OCCUPIED BY THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Wales during his visit at that place. ‘The illus-- | lines from frame-works of bamboo and lattice. | piercing black eves. Similar figures were group- 
tration shows the royal party on the point of | Every house was illuminated with blue-lights and | ed on stands on the road; they were brilliantly 
setting out upon a visit of ceremony to the young | fire-pots. At intervals troops of horse and foot | lighted up, and the lights on masses of white 
Guicowar, at his Garden Palace, situated about | were drawn up, On the bridges stood figures | clothed figures produced an extraordinary effect. 
three miles from the Residency. It was just | draped in most fantastic costumes. Their faces | Amidst this strange array, the royal party, with 
evening when the party set out, and the road | were painted chalky white; they wore wigs of | an escort of hussars, pulled up between the Gui- 
and the streets all the way presented a novel and | scarlet ribbed with gold, and robes of tissue, | cowar’s cavalry. At the Garden Palace the 
curious spectacle. Along the route Chinese lan- | tinseled; their hair was powdered and dressed | Prince was received by the Guicowar and Sir 
terns and oil-lamps were suspended in donble | fantastically, or drooping over wan faces with | Mapmava Rao. 


= 3 = “all 


THE GUICOWAR'S GARDEN PALACE, PARODA 
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(Copyright, 1875, by Harrer & Brotuers.) 


THE DEVIL'S CHALY, 


By EDWARD JENKINS, M.P., 


AvrTuor or “Ginx's Bany,” Etc. 


Make a chain: for the land is full of bloody crimes, 
the city is full of violence.—Ezexirt. 


SEV -ENTH. —( Continued. ) 
-PLET Y. 
MAELSTROM, 


LINK THE 
RELIGION A 
I.—INTO THE 


Here the couple brought up, and after a little 
chaffering with the landlady, who gave way, 


however, 4s SOON as she had caught sight of the 
young girl's face, they agreed to take a room in) 
the attic at eight shillings «a week. The man 
put down his bag, and went out to buy a few 
necessaries: the girl, casting off her hat, threw 
herself on the miserable bed, and sobbed violent- 
ly. Six months of sinful vagrancy had not yet 
hardened her. 

My God!” 
upon me!” 

But the 
the more 
spair. 

‘JT can not go back—I can not go on!” she 
eried, passionately. merciful God! why 
don’t you strike m@ dead?) Why have you de- 
serted me? Is there no hope—no repentance 7” 

Mrs. Perkins slipped into the room. 

‘*Why, why—what's the matter, dear?” she 

id, holding her candle to look at the beautiful 
disordered face, flushed with weeping. ‘‘ You 
are a beauty!" 

** Will vou go away, please?” said the girl, 
immediately, sitting up with dignity and wiping 
‘Who asked you to come here?” 
She saw this was no 


she said—** my God! have mercy 


more she wrung her hands and wept, 
terrible and hopeless seemed her de- 


her eyes. 
The woman was quick. 
common country girl. 

**Oh, I beg your pardon, miss! only I heard 
you going on so terrible, miss. Can't I get you 
something, please 

5 No, thank you, 
good.” 

he landlady saw an opening. 

‘Yes, dear, they can. Sucha sweet, beauti- 
ful creature as you needn't lie here crying and 
sobbing enough to break her heart. Cheer up, 
inv den. You're in London now, and dent 
know what luck’s in store for you. Tl bing 
you something directly that Il do you good,” 

The everlasting comforter—the solace the girl 
was already learning faust, fast, to fly to as the 
only one ft to her. llere, in superciliously }i- 
ous England, we have built a wall of 
tween innocence and undiscovered guilt on one 
side, and discovered sin upon the other. And, 
moreover, by our most Christian and moral prac- 
tice, the errors once detected shall have a tenfold 
heinousness and a hundredfold greater 


No one can do me any 


brass be- 


greater 
penalty if they be of a woman than if they be of 
a man. © most just, most equitable, most pol- 


itic, most consistent, and most Christ-like nation, 
which is less forgiving even than the Judge of 
heaven and earth! 

The man at length returned with candles, 
food. and a bottle of rum. He looked at his 
companion, askance and troubled. 

Nelly dear,” he said, you've been crying 
again.” 
**7 shall never have done.” 

** What is the use?’ said the man, sadly, and 
breathing painfully, as if struggling with some 
strong feeling within. ‘* What is the good of 
it now? Ah! I wish I could believe the old 
heathen : 


“*Nos ubi decidimus 
Quo pius — ax, quo dives Tullus et Ancus, 


et umbra sumus!’ 


As he said these words a slight flash of old 
University memory seemed to animate him. 
Then he relapsed into a gloomy despondency. 

—** But no—throw it to the devil and have 
done with it.” 


‘Tt is done, and done forever,” she said ; 
“nothing can undo it. Oh dear! Oh dear! I 


shall kill myself!” 

And the full passion of her sorrow burst forth 
again. ‘The man at first was cowed by the 
strength of it; but he opened his bottle and 
drank, and was revived. ‘Then he mixed some 
rum with water and offered it to her. 

She forced it down her throat. Again I say, 
to a hopeless outcast from love or sympathy, 
what other “‘ respite and nepenthe” is there for 
the sensitive conscience? ‘The man had skill- 
fully ingratiated this idea into her mind. His 
own soul was wrang with the deadly anguish of 
remorse; and her conscience-stricken agony was 
a pain he desired, for his own sake as well «as for 
hers, todeaden. So for that night she manived 
io drive away the Blue-Devils.”) But they 
were coming back in real earnest for her com- 
panion. Ile finished the bottle that night. The 
next morning he lay weak and trembling in bed, 
and sent for another. And after that the real 

siue-Devils, who had been dogging him a long 
time, fastened on their prey. 

‘There is no use in prolonging the story of the 
miserable strife. A doctor came and ordered 
him to the hospital, and the poor girl saw him 
carried away, alternately praying and blasphem- 
ing—repeating the Church service, and then pour- 
ing out curses and indecency. It was thus he 
died. 


11I.—CAN A WOMAN FORGET? 


A great Apostle startles us by saving that he 
—the teacher, the soldier strong and valiant even 
to martyrdom—kept his body in subjection, lest 
that he who had preached to others should himself 
become a castaway. Few had so tested in their 
own persons at once the strength and the weak- 


HAKPE k's 


WEEKLY. 


ness of human nature. ‘Therefore we may reason- 
ably believe it possible that the Rev. Quintus 
Craven, M.A., really went into the Church of 
England a sincere enthusiast; married his wife, 
as he averred, not merely for her person, but for 
her goodness; waged for many a year an honest 
conflict with Satan for the souls and bodies of 
sundry poor Cornishmen ; and was justly respect- 
ed and beloved of the bishop and other clerical 
brethren of his diocese. 

The eldest son of a wealthy gentleman, whose 
ambition he disappointed by choosing the Church, 
he had proved his sincerity, and lost much, so 
far as this world was concerned. Is it not terri- 
ble to*think that, after all, the sacrifice was un- 
availing ? 

A good-looking, muscular, genial, large, and 
naturally buoyant fellow, always refined and punc- 
tilious in his conduct, as a man of the world or 
as a Christian, had you asked a church-warden 
or even the village doctor, twenty years before, 
whether Mr. Craven would have two attacks of 
delirium tremens, sink to the lowest depths of 
immorality, and die raving in a hospital, you 
would probably have been put down as fit for 
some such fate yourself. Yet it is certain that 
all this happened—happened to a man encircled 
by the purest home influences, and by his work 
brought into daily contact with the ideas and 
principles of Christianity. 

‘Twice he had fallen, ahd twice repented. The 
woman whose noble“¥@ections he had wronged 
forgave him, strnggled steadily for his redemp- 
tion, helped to conceal his sin, and then watched 
him with the weariless wariness of a heart-broken 
love. 

‘Tragedies like these are all around us! 

Ifow flesh and blood can endure the strain put 
upon them by souls so gloriously uplifted above 
the standard of humanity, I can not even fancy. 
Bruised and beaten, wronged and trampled un- 
der foot, utterly betrayed by perjured caitiff, there 
is yet a love of woman which can endure. ‘There 
is yet a love of woman which, looking down from 
its pure height of goodness on the foul wreckage 
below, will fly to gather up and cherish in its 
hosom the last shreds of perverted affection. 

When the death of the Rev. Quintus Craven, 
M.A., in the Kast End hospital, was announced 
at St. Jacob’s vicarage, the noble mother gather- 
ed her-children together, and told them that their 
futher was dead. “Then she began to recall him 
to them as he once:was, manly, gentle, and good, 
She told them of his early virtues, and besought 
them with tears to remember him thus. Shutting 
within her heart the carking agony of her despair, 
she went away quietly by herself to London to 
claim the dead and bury him decently, where no 
one but she should find him. 

Next to her heart was a letter, written in a 
trembling hand, in one of the fits of remorse 


which had sueceeded to his last outrage upon 
her affection. I have read the letter. It ran 
thus: 


pean Wirr,—I write to you out of the 
deepest depths of sorrow ‘and remorse. W hy idoitl 
can not tell. My state is indescribable. I sufier the 
very pains of hell....1 know I am in the bonds of in- 
iquity, yet I can not sh: ake myselffree. I can noteven 
bring myself to say, ‘I would be better again if I 
could.’ All that has passed from me. My brain is 
confused, and my conscience hardened beyond recov- 
ery. Every day I have to endure an awful penalty in 
sceing the grief of the poor, lovely, innotent creature 
to whom I[ have brought ruin and disgrace....My 
mind recalls things vaguely. I look upon the past as 
an exile looks upon the distant panorama of the shore 
he knows he shall never see again. All those swect 
years with you, those zealous works for God and the 
Church, the delights of intellectual or holy converse, 
the love I bore our children— Ah me! Ican not write 
about it! My soul writhes with agony in the utter 
hopelessness of relief. Two lines trom ‘The 
are ever in my brain, ringing in relenticess tones 

‘Is there—is there balm in Gilead? Tell n ine, I 
Quoth the Raven, ** Nevermure 


‘There is no hope. I am riveted in a fatal chain. 
[ can not even with blood get free. ... 

*“ Catherine, you will hardly believe me, but_I love 
you still. My heart has really never been false to you, 
whatever has happened.* You come before me now 
spotiess and holy—my first and only love. I have 
wronged you beyond forgiveness; but, Catherine, you 
have never ceased to be the one day-star of my exist- 
ence 

" biow the Devil laid hold of me, it is impossible for 
me to describe. I never was a wild drinker at T rinity, 
as I have known several men to be in their youth who 
are now exemplary clergymen. When I married you 
I was a temperate man, as things went, always being 
able to take my fair share at table with the other cler- 
gy, but never consciously exceeding. At home, you 
are aware, we principally drank beer, and wine only on 
Sundays, and sometimes after a specially hard day's 
work I had my tumbler of spirits. I can recollect no 
particular time when I began to feel the thirst. It 
grew upon me as every habit grows upon unwatchful 
souls, The struggle in me when I began to feel its 
power was fierce and long. I have spe nt half a night 
upon my knees weakly crying to be 9 hme and yet 
hardly wishing it. 1 broke off, you remember, for six 
months; and you, little suspecting, remonstrated with 
me, thinking it injured my health, and that a little did 
me good. You did not know that I had long since 
passed the mark of a ‘littic.’ I took it all the time, 
and wherever I could get it—in visiting my parishion- 
ers, and in driving about the country, at inns. And 
so it went on; first with beer and wines, then with 
spirits, until, I confess to you before God, Catherine, 
I conld not, to save my life, pass a place where I 
knew it was to be had or purchased, without stopping 
to get it. So unappeasable grew the craving that, 
own to you, I have fad my giass of toddy of an even- 
ing with you, and after that have taken to bed with 
me a bottle of brandy, and Consumed it before morn- 
ing unknown to yot..’-T was strong. I was never 
drunk in the ordinary sense, but always under the fa- 
tal influence.... 

‘For a long time I discharged my duties conscien- 
tiously, and hope d for the best. Then I found I had 
to resort to e quivocation and to tricks to conceal from 
you and others the growing habit. Prayers soon be- 

came forms to my seared conscience, and principles 
gave way to the desires of the flesh. My mind seemed 
powerless to resist; and as I drew away from the an- 
chor of hope I felt myself driven, as by a te mpest I 
could not withstand, into dark seas of passion and 
sin. God help me! I can not tell you all. Twice, 


“My prar, 


* This sort of thing often occurs in such Aapemnenia 
as the above, and affords a curious psychological phe- 
nomenon. How is it these demoralized people pen or 
speak such egre gious lice in moments of apparently 
smnecre confession? Do they come simply of the 
maudlin hypocrisy of an absolutely depraved heart ? 
or has the toxic liquid really destroyed the capacity 
of the brain to distinguish between one feeling and 
another ? 


you remember, my awful thirst and guilty desires took 
me away from you a short time into excesses that only 
the Devil can know or conceive. Yet, Catherine, you 
hid it all—you forgave it. I drew avain the breath of 
life, and there seemed hope of recovery for me, when 
the Devil threw in my way that poor girl, You know 
how she took to us all—how innocent she was—how 
she wished to be a good church-woman, and take her 
share in parish work! She said her mother wished it. 
Catherine, I seemed to be impelled by a resistless pow- 
er to that sin. How successtul!y, alas! and with what 
terrible results to us and to her !” 


This was what Catherine Craven carried near 
her heart when she weut to claim her husband’s 
dishonored body, 

1V.—THE UNITY OF THE SPIRIT. 

The funeral coach was standing at the door 
of the hospital. ‘The coffin had been borne out 
by the shaky porters of mortality. The widow 
alone, and in the deepest black, followed them. 
As the sad party went out through the large hall, 
a woman and two men, who were also about to 
go out, were checked to let it pass. ‘The woman 
was pale and sorrowful, and looked at the long, 
black-veiled figure of the mourner with respect- 
ful sympathy. She, having her own griefs, had 
been told the story of the desolate widow. 

The man by her side was in charge of the 
third person of the party. His eves looked upon 
the scene with meaningless gaze; his face had no 
expression. He driveled out a word or two, and 
laughed foolishly. ‘The woman turned to him 
witha sigh. Itwas Mrs. Merton. Singular fa- 
tality! Her husband, found wandering about the 
streets demented, had been taken to this hospital 
some months before, and was now, for the first 
time, pronounced fit to be removed to an asylum. 

Parish priest and Methodist class-leader! we 
have at length discovered a common ground of 
concord for you both! 


V.—LICENSED LICENSE, 

Why God made Mrs. Perkins, or the like of 
her, is no small problem in divinity. ‘There are 
human devils going about this world which as- 
tound humanity. Ifthey come across Innocence, 
they must mar it. If they meet with Error turn- 
ing to repentance, theygmust take it round the 
neck and drag it deep¢r intothe mire. If Wick- 
edness comes into cOntact with them, they must 
do their worst to ghake it ten times more evil 
than before. Myrs."Perkins was of this sort. 

But for Mrs. Perkins, Catherine Craven would 
have found out Eleanor Whyte, and would, by 
her large-hearted and holy sympathy, have won 
the child back to a happy life. ‘The lodging- 
house keeper, having once set eyes on her prey, 
was not to be easily circumvented, When the 
news came that the Rev. Quintus Craven was 
dead, she hid it from the unhappy girl. She saw 
Mrs. Craven, who had been directed to the place, 
and told her the child had run away. Mean- 
time the woman had given Eleanor hopes that 
her friend was getting better. She dressed her- 
self up and went out witliher. She feigned sym- 
pathy, talked piously, took her on Sunday to 
church, and on Monday to a music-hall in the 
West End. 

The unsuspecting girl there saw a sight that 
outwits and surpasses in successful conception 
and execution all the other deviltry of the me- 
tropolis put together. You may go and see thit 
sight any night of the week except Sunday : once 
seen, never forgotten. It is duly licensed by Act 
of Parliament. 

The powers that grant the license are magis- 
trates of Middlesex, who are fathers of families, 
attendants (at least) of churches, some of them 
servants of the Crown, some of them members 
of the aristocracy (1.e. of the aristoi, the best 
and noblest—that ought to be—of the State), all 
of them gentlemen and men of honor by public 
profession. Some of these gentlemen have been 
known to frequent this place. Others upon the 
bench, in the face of the whole metropolis look- 
ing on and knowing the facts, and in discharge 
of their solemn duty as justices, under a truer, 
higher, more sacred obligation even than if they 
had been put into a witness-box and duly sworn 
on the ‘Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, have declared that they had visited this 
place, and there never saw any thing wrong. 
Therefore J can not be wrong to describe it— 
only dimly, good lady, and with a veil around it, 

And so they have licensed it—to snare, se- 
duce, ruin, and damn the bodies and souls of 
young men and women for six nights a week— 
Sundays being oddly excepted. 

The clergy, backed by all decent people, have 
sought in vain to clean out this foul nest of vice. 
It is too popular; it is under too lofty patronage ; 
it is managed with devilish cunning; and the 
profits are so enormous that any sum can be af- 
forded which is necessary to establish its irre- 
proachable respectability. 

Outside wait long trains of hackney-coaches, 
carriages, bronghams with servants in livery, 
some of them boys unschooled except in horse- 
manship and vice; inside, the seductive strains 
of music, the whirling dance, the brilliancy of 
gold and shining mirror and blazing gas, and the 
sensual enchantments of mercenary beauty trick- 
ed out in borrowed plumes, or in the glittering 
spoil of wild nobility and of parvepu wealth, are 
supplemented by the winning presentment of ex- 
citing drink. 

Persuasit nor, amor, vinum, adolescentia ! 
Most virtuously displayed vice! Men and wom- 
en who never saw each other before are dancing 
promiscuously. See those bright-eyed, pink- 
fleshed women, clad in rich furs and velvet robes, 
and sparkling with costly jewels, parading, arm 
in arm—a long Circean chain; while a mixed 


mob of men and women, peers, clerks, members 
of Parliament, lawyers, authors, doctors, trades- 
men, touts, travelers, blacklegs, and clergymen, 
av, and certain respectable persons, with their 
wives, so sworn and declared before the justices, 
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stand by and scan and canvass this bazar of hu- 
man flesh. Each painted face and voluptuous 
form caskets dead virtue, and challenges the 
competition of vice 

To this legitimate, because law-licensed, place 
the benevolent Perkins took lier pretty victim. 
The girl was dazzled with the lights, enchanted 
with the spectacle, forgot her sorrow in the 
brilliant scene, revived her spirit with Circean 
draughts; and there, fair, pure women of En- 
gland, we leave her—to the care of your fathers, 
brothers, and sons. 


VI.—A VISION OF DEATH. 

Could we get behind the veil that separates 
the Seen from the Unseen, we might find that to 
the Hidden Powers these terrible pageants and 
dramas of life, whereof we are spectators, are 
things of awful consequence. I have fancied 
that in a vision I could see the evil that over- 
shadows the land embodied and personated! A 
Demon Spirit, colossal—a monster truly to make 
the whole world tremble! 

Come and look, O man of pleasure, high-born 
or base, refined or gross—come, tarnished wom- 
en, and you sweet younglings, tempted by siren 
looks.and voices, or drawn by fatal longings, to- 
ward brimming sparkle of fuam-topped elixir— 
or you, tried and troubled ones, who bear the 
sorrows and carry the labors of humanity, who 
are wont to seek in cordial draughts briéf solace 
of grief and strength for daily toil—or you, 
dreamers and men of thought drawing no Heli- 
conian draughts from these fatal springs—come 
here, I say, and watch him at his deadly work! 
‘Truly a mighty, dread, portentous Demon! 

Aloft upon his huge distended trunk behold 
the features, not of a smooth and laughing Bac- 
chus, as poet and artist love to figure him, but 
of a brute foul and fierce, presenting withal the 
features of a man. See the bloated, red, and 
pimpled face, the purpled cheeks, the huge swell- 
ed lips which, opening, show the cankered teeth 
and feverish foulness of his unhealthy mouth : 
matted in rough locks over the slanting forehead, 
red flaming hair, crowned, in mockery, with 
wreaths that have withered at the touch of his 
burning brow. See the blood-shot eyes, sinall 
and cunning, rolling with cruel ecstasy as he 
urges fast and furiously his fearful task. Cross- 
kneed he sits, malignant as Siva! his prodigious 
trunk swathed in a motley robe, the patchwork 
spoil of many victims, 

lis apparel is red with the blood of murder 
and crime, of rage and cruelty, of madness and 
sin. Oh, look here, Christian and civilized Brit- 
ons! look upon these garments, red and gory, 
and tell me what the frightful motley means! 
‘Tunic and cloak of every fashion, velvet and er- 
mine of king or emperor, livery of menial, rags 
of beggar, cliasuble of priest, Genevan gown, sat- 
in and silk of noble dame, thin torn skirt of shiv- 
ering milliner, gaudy petticoat of dancing colum- 
bine, peasant’s corduroy and foppish coat of city 
clerk, the navvy’s shirt and soldier's uniform— 
ay! and if ye look well, ye may discern a judge's 
gown, and not far off a gore-stained patch, the 
very dress wherein the criminal he condemned 
to death had done his sinful deed. Mark ye this 
great garment well, for it is in itself a veritable 
calendar of Death! Where hath he not gather- 
ed? What hath he not won of life, of health, 
of power or feebleness, of fame or shame? What 
is there of all the varieties of life unrepresented 
here? It is the register of his labors, and each 
mark presents the fate of a human soul! 

Behold him—his gaunt arms sweeping into 
the abyss of his lap multitudes of trembling 
creatures, the materials of his work, for he is 
fashioning a chain. Draw nigh and examine 
it: long, living, endless, it interweaves and in- 
thralls society with a warp of death woven from 
out itself. His quick fingers—for the work is 
urgent, and goes on night and day—string to- 
gether the writhing forms, and as coil upon coil 
rolls out, you may see again how vast is the scope 
of his labors. Ay! no rank is free, no family 
circle, no happy range of friendship! From his 
high seat the Demon scans the field, and, as his 
fingers swiftly ply, follows with greedy eyes the 
labors of his attendant imps. For, below him, 
you may see them gathering in that strange spoil. 
In spived and pillared city, in smoky manufac- 
turing town, in valleys resounding with the hum 
and clang of labor—labor, blessed of God, cursed 
of this potent fiend!—'neath peaceful eaves of 
pastoral homes, amidst pretty woodbined ham- 
lets, see those busy workers garnering in the 
Demon's prey. Oh! how much falls to their 
snares of the best of the life and hope and prom- 
ise of a goodly land! What ministers! Wide- 
spread as society, active as angels of grace, per- 
vicious as Hell! 

And as they scour the world in reckless ener- 
gy, for his rewards are right generous and rich, 
he, the Drink Demon, sweeps iuto his lap their 
shrinking spoil, and twists the living victims one 
by one into a great chain of life and death. And 
all the while he roars and calls for chorus thus: 

SONG. 
Demon.—Ho! ho! ho!,ho! Away ye go! 


Cnorvs.—Ho! ho! ho! ho! Away we go! 
Demon.—Scour the homes and haunts of mer, 
Throngéd city and dotted plain, 
Over the mountain, down the glen, 
Scour the land and scour the tnain, 
And gather links for the Devil's Chain. 


Cuorve.—Drink, drink! 
Yrain, drain! 
Anothe r link 
For the Devil's Chain! 


Demon.—For the Devil a wondrous chain shall wear, 

Of twisted bodies strong and fair, 

Arm to leg and leg to arm, 

Linked together quick and warm, 

Of bad and good, of high and low: 

A chain for his Majesty down below: 
Long, unending, 
Ever descending 
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Out of the light 

Into the night! 
Cuorvs.—Drink, drink! 

Drain, drain! 

Another link 

For the Devil's Chain! 


l)ruox.—Ho for the boroughs! ho for the fields! 
Under the hedges, across the wealds, 
To the shepherd wandering over the down, 
To the toiling crowds of the factory town: 
Here in the grimy thronging street, 
There in the student's lone retreat; 
Gather the master, gather the man, 
Gather them all as fast as you can, 
To be linked together quick and warm, 
Arm to leg and leg to arm. 


Cuonvus.—Drink, drink! 
Jrain, drain! 
Another link 
For the Devil's Chain. 


Dewox.—King and courtier, priest and nun, 
Daughter, father, mother, son, 
Doctor, patient, judge, and crier, 
Farmer, yokel, lord, and squire— 
Weave them all in the Devil's Chain, 
For ever and ever tight in the strain! 
Cuorva.—Drink, drink! 
Drain, drain! 
Another link 
For the Devil's Chain. 
Deuon.—Labor and sorrow, trust and truth, 
‘igor and weakness, age and youth, 
Beauty and ugliness, wealth and worth— 
All the best and the worst of earth— 
Poison it, ruin it, kill it with drink, 
And bring it to me for another link. 
Cuorcs.—Drink, drink! 
Drain, drain! 
Another link 
For the Devil's Chain! 
Dreuox.—Jolly eve, ghastly morrow, 
Sorrows drowned to bring new sorrow, 
Bars thronged, prisons crammed, 
Racy chorus, shriek of damned. 


Cuorvse.—O drink, drink! 
Drain, drain! 
Another link 
For the Devil's Chain! 


LINK THE EIGHTH. 
POVERTY, CRIME, DESPAIR. 


I.—-A WANDERING HEIR, 


‘THert was mourning in the house of Big- 
horne. ‘Ten days had passed since the depart- 
ure of the son and heir, and not a word had been 
heard of him. He had with him very little bag- 
gage. A note was left for his father. This was 
merely to inform him that the writer had en- 
gaged to go down to Norfolk with Captain Con- 
istoun for a week's hunting, the latter having 
promised to find the horses. 

Mr. Bighorne accepted the explanation, and 
troubled himself no further. [Emily was the only 
one who felt uneasy, and she kept her anxiety to 
herself. She could not help hazarding guesses 
in her own mind at the reasons of Henry's odd 
conduct, but she did not impart her fancies to 
either of her parents, At the end of a week, 
however, driving down Piccadilly, her quick eve 
detected Captain Conistoun, who executed a rath- 
er obvious retiring movement down St. James's 
Passage with too great celerity to be caught by 
the servaiit. She became thoroughly alarmed. 
Mr. Bighorne, on hearing that the Captain was 
in town without Henry, also grew anxious. Ile 
looked the Captain up, and at the end of a couple 
of hours’ search, being a determined man, found 
him at an obscure and dubious club. Then he 
learned, after a good deal of fencing, that Henry 
had asked his friend to keep out of the way for a 
week, as he had private business in the country, 
and desired to use Conistoun’s name to explain 
his absence. 

The poor Captain was obliged to get into a 
eab and accompany the father home, where he 
got it severely all round for lending himself to 
this deception, Miss Emily putting it to hima in 
a cruelly sharp way. 

‘*Hle is so greatly indebted to you, Captain 
(‘onistoun, and knows you so intimately, that 
perhaps it is no ‘wonder he should have asked 
vou to help him like this! You know, I felt so 
satisfied when I knew he was with you, because, 
of course, one was certain there could be noth- 
ing worse than usual,” ete. 

The Captain afterward said he would rather 
have been in the Balaklava charge than go 
through that ordeal. He was now as alarmed 
as the family themselves, and for the first time 
won Emily's approval by the activity and shrewd- 
ness which he put forth for the occasion. Mr. 
Bighorne could do nothing. He was almost par- 
alyzed with apprehension. 

Emily forthwith took charge of the arrange- 
ments. She determined to keep the matter per- 
feetly quiet, but to engage a couple of detectives, 
An advertisement, the drawing up of which oc- 
cupied the Captain two hours, in a cunning en- 
deavor to reach the proper person without giving 
any one else a clew, was so grotesque that emily 
langhed at it in spite of the gravity of the subject: 

* To GRanpr.—Return to your native 
Geneva, a /a créme. Most anxious to see you 
again. Your sister Emily.” 


It was a supreme effort of the Captain's mili- 
tary genius, and he felt sure its ingenuity would 
baffle the strongest intellect among Henry Big- 
horne’s numerous friends, although he had given 
them at least three clews. H[muly, however, dis- 
carded it, and simply wrote: 


Henry.—Return to your sister.” 


Her heart told her that if any thing would 
bring him back, that would. 

The detectives, who were put upon the scent 
during the next few days, began to get up Mas- 
ter Ifenry’s history for a month or two before his 
disappearance, ‘This was an annoyance to Cap- 
tain Conistoun, since the threads of that history 
were continually crossing and recrossing his re- 
cent paths, and sometimes in very awkward con- 
junctions. As every one, however, who really 


knew any thing important was interested in keep- 
ing it quiet, the tenth dav had come and the po- 


> 
lice confessed that they had not even an idea 
how this young gentleman got out of London. 

Conistoun meanwhile had gone to Norfolk. 
It was the blind looking after the blind, and 
quite a forlorn hope, but Emily had a faint sus- 
picion that Henry had mentioned his real desti- 
nation, 

‘Tle Captain shall tell his own story. 


Il.—THE CAPTAINS STORY. 


‘*Aw! my deah Miss Bighawne, heah I am 
again! as they say in the pantomime—I—I beg 
your pardon! Yaas—I wemembah—you've ab- 
jewawed the theatre—and I must say, Miss Big- 
hawne, you are quite wight—the ba//et, vou know. 
Kh ?—deuced objectionable. Eh? What does 
‘deuced’ mean? I—I beg pardon. Bad habit? 
I know itis. So sawry! 

‘* Well, Miss Bighawne, in accawdance with 
yeaw instructions I poasted down to Nawfolk— 
always liked Nawfolk ; most chawming connty— 
and dwopped in casually, you know—you we- 
membah the ‘ameteua casual ?’—on the Bwown- 
Wobinsons, yeaw fwiends—deuced pretty girl, 
Miss Anastasia Bwown-Wobinson, ain't she ?— 
Ah! yaas, yaas, yeaw the only woman I know 
who does justice to her fwiends—ah—vewy gen- 
erous,eh! Nevaw let on, you know, about pooah 
Henry—they asked faw him—so you see I found 
out quietly he had not been theaw, though 
shouldn't have been surpwised at his visiting 
that chawming Miss Anastasia, you know. Eh? 
Well, no—she ain't my style, exactly, but stwik- 
ing, you know. 

‘* Aftah visiting the Pwettidales, Mercers, and 
Batcombes, you know, gave it up in respectable 
quartas, and went in for the ‘cads.’ Eh? What 
does that mean? My deaw Miss Bighawne, you 
aw so ingenuous, so to speak. ‘Cads’ mean 
the lowa awdors—Aoi polloi, you know—know 


Greek? Ah! enough to understand that? Ha, 
ha! vewy good! Exactly! 
‘*Communicated immediately with police. 


Awfully stupid cweetiaws, countwy bolybies, vou 
know. Led me a deuce of a chase aftah a fel 
low—turned out to be solicitor’s clerk, Joseph 
Cway, wunning off from his master—fwaud, em- 
bezzlement—five pounds, you know. Doali devil 
—beg pardon! But that ain't swearing, though. 
Eh? 

‘*Searched the whole countwy—didn't see a 
whisk of his tail, Eh? I hope you’ under- 
stand, though didn’t mean to say Bighawne was 


a fox. Went evewy wheah—into awfully queah 
places, you know! Saw vewy stwange things — 
can't tell you all. Pubhe- house at Buwy, 


Saturday night, ‘ fwee-and-easy.’ LEvewy body 
dwunk—women—two bull tewwias fighting — 
ownas fell out and got a-fighting too—foughe 
like dogs themselves—bit and sewatched each 
other, wolled about woom—people all lookin’ on 
—women clappin’ their hands and sweawin’ 
tewibly—police sent in—déuce's own wow. Beg 
pardou! you look pale; best stop. Eh? No— 
well, went to common lodgin’-house, you know 
—Nawich. Seen them at Westminster? The 
dickens you have! Aw, well, saw woman dwank 
in bed, wolled over, you know, on her baby—)o- 
lice took her off—child quite dead—suffocated 
by its own mother, you know. Awfully shock- 
ing, eh? Heard afterward woman woke up and 
went mad about it. Made me quite unwell, vou 
know. Eh? Oh! Nothing—do any thing for 
you. Mean to take the pledge if this sawt o 
thing goes on much longer.” 


III. —-SEARCHING. 


The anxiety of the Bighornes had increased 
as the months went by and no hint of Henry's 
fate had come to them. ‘The elders thoroughly 
collapsed, and Mrs. Bighorne was sadly nursing 
her husband at their country place in Hamp- 
shire. Emily, whose sorrow was deepest, alone 
preserved her balance. She remained in Lon- 
don, energetically originating and pursuing plans 
of discovery. She drove back into her heart the 
fear that her brother had taken away his own 
life, and worked on hopefully, now with the po- 
lice, now with the family solicitors, and now with 
friends like Captain Conistoun or Mr. Holiwell. 
She had a dread suspicion of the canse of Ilen- 
ry's flight, but kept it strictly within her own 
thoughts. 

Captain Conistoun was indefatigable. All 
that Henry had told him was simply that *‘there 
was a woman in the matter,” news which the 
Captain philosophically stated was a ** matta of 
cawse.” But he had become a very changed 
man. In his frequent interviews with Miss Big- 
horne his admiration for her lucid intellect and 
cool decision of character was proportionate to 
the consciousness of his own lack of those quali- 
ties. He dropped out of several of the worst 
cliques in London, and became an exemplary 
attendant at St. Thomas's, where he could see 
Emily worshiping, and himself worship her. 

He told a fellow-Guardsman in the confidence 
of an evening punch: 

my soul, Brady—you know—I'm af- 
waid she'll make a weligious man of me. I 
nevaw saw goodness so beautiful.” : 

‘The idea of the police that Henry Bighorne 
had never left London constantly pressed .on 
Emily's mind. From West to East end, by her 
urgent directions, detectives and friends had 
sought him in the obscurest haunts without suc- 
cess. Her connection with the mission in West- 
minster enabled her to assure herself that he was 
not there. But she was haunted with the fear 
that in other places other eyes might overlook 
him. She felt certain that no disguise ‘could 
hide him from her. So this young lady resolved 
that it was her duty to seek him through Lon- 
don for herself. 

Strong and adventurous men set out from En- 
gland to court danger in all parts of the globe. 
In the ranks of the rude Herzegovinese, fichting 


for deliverance from the vulture rapacity and in- 
human tyranny of the Moslem in Europe ; among 
fierce Albanians, bloody Bashi- Bazouks, the 
semi-barbarous hordes of Russia pushing east- 
ward in fatal and resistless conquest ; in peril- 
ous pilgrimage to Mecca; in the heart of Cen- 
tral Africa, among slave-dealers and jealous 
savages ; In China, or Perak, or the Andaman 
Islands, or the Northern Provinces of India, with 
the Dyaks of Borneo, or among the cannibals of 
Pulynesia—justly resentful of the undesired be- 
nevolence of a forcible hiring to labor in the 
sugar-fields of Queensland for civilization and 
Christianity ; in South American republics, with 
volcanoes bursting up alternately from the earth 
and from society ; or, in the mines of California, 
British Columbia, or South Africa; and they 
return alive to tell the tale of all they have dared 
and done. 

Yet, if danger be all that is sought, and a dem- 
onstration of a resourceful bravery be aimed at, 
might not a Baker, or a Burton, or a Speke, or 
a Livingstone, or a Butler, or a Stanley, setting 
out alone to explore the regions of London say- 
agery, encounter risks as great as any to be with- 
stood-in perilous journey by land and sea? And 
let all quiet, respectable, and comfortable people 
be mindful that to the innate or cultivated rascal- 
itv, the degraded ferocity of classes of the popu- 
lation to whose existence they deliberately shut 
their eves, there is ever added the licensed dan- 
ger of a supply always ready to hand of that 
which can add tenfold intensity to cruelty and 
tenfold wantonness to crime. I, for my part, 
can not look upon the continuous flare of public- 
houses in Whitechapel, or Westminster, or Ma- 
rylebone, without shuddering to think that, in 
the event of a popular outbreak, the Legislature 
and the magistrates between them have laid to 
the people's hands, in criminal profusion, the in- 
spiring elements of the most horrible disasters. 
Against this dire possibility we have set up a 
~ystem of police, and about this I crave leave to 
say a word or two. 


IV.--A NEW ORDER. 


I hold that the office of policeman is, or ought 
to be, an honorable oftice. It is an office that 
should properly be esteemed by society above 
that of a soldier. <A friend of mine has told me 
of a little girl who calls the man we irreverently 
term ‘‘bobby’—the Praceman. Herein is a 
happy and even noble allegory, bright witli sen- 
sible suggestion. Why should not an able Home 
Secretary sit down for a day, or mayhapa week, 
aud work it out into practical shape ? 

‘The Policeman, or Peaceman, should have 
much the same qualifications as certain officers 
in the Church: he should be the husband of one 
wife, vigilant, sober, modest, not ready to quar- 
rel and offer wrong as one in wine, not double- 
tongued, not given to much wine, not greedy of 
filthy lucre—let him be taught to feel the true 
honorableness of his office, and even to magnify it. 

I say he is greater than a soldier, is your true 
Policeman. ‘The powers with whom he contends 
are not only of this world. If he be a sterling 
man and a good Peaceman, he will apprehend 
that he also is one of the missionaries of society. 
lor him there is not alone catching and making 
ready for hanging, or other method of security, 
but work akin to that of the clergyman, the doc- 
tor, the brother or sister of charity. 

In the police force now embodied there are 

some who feel after this ideal, dimly though hon- 
estly. But they are few. ‘The other day in 
Whitechapel I came across a fine-looking man 
keeping a public-house, where common sailors 
and low women congregated, who had been a de- 
tective officer. ‘This is not the stuff whereof a 
Peaceman should be made. Is it not something 
worth while to be the man who stands up be- 
tween society and anarchy, waving the censer 
of authority, as Aaron and his fellows stood and 
waved their censers between Israel and destruc- 
tion? ‘lo do their work in a manly, brave, yet 
gentle way—as the chevalier of justice should— 
is now accomplished by the higher officers of our 
home forces, but by the P’eaceman proper only 
rarely. Our system creates machines of inex- 
orable law, or, too frequently, hypocritical tem- 
porizers with crime. 
@#Mr. A. J. Duffield, who will no doubt be 
thought a lunatic, has suggested that the police- 
man should be elevated. He has proposed that 
briefless barristers, *‘ stickit ministers, ‘and young 
gentlemen generally with more bone and sinew 
than they can properly utilize in the genteel pro- 
fessions, should here find a work not unworthy 
of their power. Is not this a good suggestion ? 
Have we yet realized what might be done in the 
way of improving this great domestic service ? 

Why should we not have a noble order of the 
Peacemen ? At present we show our estimate 
of the policeman’s office by taking up shillings to 
reward his bravery, or granting him £2 out of 
the poor-box for a broken head and ruined con- 
stitution. ‘The proper recognition of the police- 
man's services should come from the State, and 
the head of the State and fountain of honor is 
Royalty. Institute, therefore, for the police force 
on Orper or Mentr. Recognize its true status, 
Raise its character. Attract to it honesty, abil- 
ity, and even ambition. Make way, I say, tor 
the Most Noble Order of the Peacemen ! 

(ne word more. The safety of society is com- 
mitted to the care of this order. Should it not 
also be an order of sobriety? Every Peaceman 
should be a total abstainer, whatever license we 
may give to other services. Make our new (r- 
der models of virtue, bravery, and self-restraint. 

V¥.—SHADOWS OF DEATH. 

Ladies and gentlemen who shop and lounge in 

the splendid streets that display the wealth and 


luxury of the Metropolis rarely think that they 
are walking and driving on the shores of a deso- 
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lation often as extreme and melancholy as that 
of any disaster-ridden sea, or, to change the fig- 
uregthey are skirting wildernesses of human des- 
tiny, which, like the mangrove swamps of West- 
ern Africa, hide lurking-places of the foulest 
malaria and most perilous savagery. And there, 
among those dim recesses of life, men ply a trade 
which exaggerates disease and adds vigor to the 
powers of evil. Dainty ladies, conceive what it 
was for Miss Emily Bighorne, under the chival- 
rous impulse of her nature, to seek her brother 
in and out among those shadows of death! 

Through city slums, in alleys of Soho or 
Bloomsbury, in the squalid streets of White- 
chapel er Southwark, to see this fair and noble 
girl pick her way was a spectacle not without 
significance. It brought into contrast the ter- 
rific distance, moral and material, between the 
limited wealthy class and the hordes of labor, 
misery, and crime. 

The Drury Lane Music-hall, with its several 
bars, its pit filled with small tradesmen and their 
wives, and fast clerks and porters with their 
** girls ;” its galleries crowded with motley crews 
of doubtful men and women; its upper gallery 
crammed with boys, the gamins of London, view- 
ing on the stage the pleasures of vice, the apothe- 
osis of crime—was only a few degrees down be- 
low the more elegant and glittering saloons of a 
higher society. ‘There young rascaldom learned 
how to¥rink and swear with the worst. There 
Emily saw children not as high as the bar tak- 
ing hot gin-and-water as if it were milk, and 
staggering off to Ileaven knows what attempts to 
emulate the wickedness of their elders, 

Searching a court out of Gray’s Inn Lane one 
night when the Old Arm-Chair” public-house 
had emptied its last frequenters into the street, 
she had there seen her conductor, a policeman, 
penetrate a crowd of drunken wretches stretch- 
ing the necks to see a man who, in drunken 
fury, had caught the hair of his wife, also drunk, 
and twisting it round his hand, was hauling at 
the shrieking victim with his knee upon her chest. 

It was when the public-houses were about 
turning out in Whitechapel that Emily took her 
way thither with the inspector and his sergeant 
to canvass the reeking lodging-houses in search 
of the wanderer. An early visit to the places Ww 
llower-and-Dean Street and thereabouts, where 
sometimes as many as three hundred beds are 
occupied of a night at threepence or feurpence 
apiece, opens up to the thoughtful mind a vista 
of sorrows so long, so various, and so horrible 
that one might well shrink from encountering the 
intense awfulness of the spectacle at an hour 
when half a hundred neighboring gin-shops are 
disgorging their throngs of drunken customers. 
It is there that you may learn that however bad 
asians may be, there is something you 
coh adfninister to it and make it worse, and that 
theréis hothing so devilish but what drink will 
add to its deviltry. 

Strange and dismal outcome of civilization! 
‘lo enter the thronged kitchen of these caravan- 
saries of crime and beggary, and look round 
engerly for the beloved face, was to Emily Big- 
horne to learn a harrowing lesson in humanity. 
A mixed crowd—thieves, tramps, beggars. Here, 
perhaps, a Scotchman. on crutches, arguing even 
ou that weak basis with an inspirited Irishman ; 
there a group of youngish pale fellows, whose 
hands showed they did no honest toil, but preyed 
with light fingers on the watches of mankind, 
their glances furtive, their faces sometimes mark- 
ed with scars or bruises of night affrays, or tied 
up in bloody kerchiefs. Here, again, a weary 
traveler, with a great shock of rough hair, in a 
suit of shabby velveteen, who had dropped off 
asleep with his hat and bundle by his side. And 
again « gentleman's gentleman, evidently under 
the weather, with a black suit, very seedy, and 
his tall hag brushed into a bright pelish, sitting 
apart in disconsolate incongruity with the rough 
elements around him. Slovenly mothers with 
dirty children; girls with coarse repulsive feat- 
ures; some with black eves, the tell-tales of the 
dangerous life they led; and here and there the 
scrofulous infant, whose appearance made the 
observer shudder to think what a hopeless thing 
was life for it from cradle to grave. You could 
not have colleeted two pounds among the hun- 
dred, and vet there was hardly one that had not 
left a toll that night at the pablic-house. Prof- 
its of theft, proceeds of pawn or sale of the last 
passable garment, day's begging, or casual wage, 
all gone down into the till of the publican, to 
leave these people as they were—nay, worse, and 
with less of hope! 

‘Thus he, the ?ubdican, emissary of the brewer 
and «distiller, works at both ends—to bring down 
the high, to confirm and deepen the degradation 
of the low. 

llere is his shop, divided into compartments 
for bar, retail, and refreshment. ‘Iwo or three 
rows of ivory-handled pumps, their brass bright 
and shining; dinted pewters and polished glass- 
es ranged along the metal shelves. Sometimes 
a row ef great pipes of spirits, tapped to pour 
their fiery water into the cans which supply. the 
model barrels of glass on the shelf behind the 
bar; and hundreds of bottles of every shape and 
every hue of bright contents arranged in dazzling 
ranks wherever a standing-place can be found. 
Fiaring gas, bright mirror, foaming pewter, 
smoking glass, quick bar-maids, drawing, draw 
ing, drawing from the endless store, and drop- 
ping, dropping, dropping with a faerry chink 
the hopes and healths of many a customer into 
their tills. There is little difference truly be- 
tween the splendid bars of the West End and 
their kindred institutions in Whitechapel or 
Southwark. They are all equally designed to 
allure and stimulate the feverish thirst. The 
pale and weary girls who, at the humbler places, 
serve out to ragged poverty and crime or robust 
labor their lush and stingo are no worse than 
the frumped-up beanties who, as they exchange 
free jokes or affected compliments with lounging 
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